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PLAN BIG PARADE 
c, AT INAUGURATION 


= Suffragists Will Have Splendid 
© Opportunity to Impress Presi- 
~ dent and Congress 


Under the joint auspices of the Na- 
tional Suffrage Association and the 
District of Columbia ‘Suffrage Socie- 
ties, a procession will take place in 
Washington on March 3, the day be- 
fore the inauguration of President 
Wilson. 

Chance is Unrivalled 

The opportunity is splendid. At 
that time politicians and press men, 
distinguished ambassadors and 
crowds of sight-seers from all parts of 
the world, will be gathered in Wash- 
ington, The suffrage procession has 
been recognized as part of the official 
program of the week. To make it a 
striking and successful part, we need 
an army of women marching; to send 
io the President, the party organiza- 
tions, and to the nations of the world, 
through their press representatives in 
Washington, a message of the growing 
strength and unity of the woman’s 
movement, 

Women Wanted from Every State 

This is the first national suffrage 
parade in the history of the country, 
and representatives from every State 
in the Union are wanted. Particular- 
ly welcome will be representatives 
from the States where women vote; 
they will undoubtedly carry a special- 
ly significant message to the eye of a 
politician. Delegations of women 
from foreign countries are also being 
organized, to show that the movement 
is world-wide. 

Hospitality for Early Applicants 

Hospitality during March 2, 2 and 
4 will be provided for those marchers 
who apply for it early. Mrs, Harvey 
W. Wiley has kindly consented to act 
as chairman of the hospitality com- 
mittee; please address 1420 F street, 
Washington, D. C. Train fares during 
inauguration week will be reduced to 
one and one-third of the single fare 
for all cities except those in the vicin- 
ity of Washington. It is hoped that 
large numbers of women will visit 
Washington at a time of such unusual 
interest to them and to the nation. 

Arrangements for the parade are in 
the hands of the congressional com- 
mittee of the National Association— 
composed of Alice Paul, chairman; 
Crystal Eastman Benedict and Lucy 
Burns—working in association with 
the State Equal Suffrage Association 
of the District of Columbia, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, the Stanton Suffrage Club, 
the Political Study Club, the Anthony 
League, and the College Suffrage Club. 
To concentrate management a joint 
inaugural procession committee has 
been formed: Miss Emma M. Gillett 
and Mrs. Glenna Smith Tinnin repre- 
senting the District of Columbia Suf- 
frage Society, with Alice Paul, chair- 
man, and Lucy Burns representing the 
congressional committee of the Na- 
tional Association. 

The pageantry of the procession 
will be planned by Mrs. Tinnin, in 
conference with Miss Hazel Mackaye. 
Mrs. Tinnin has already organized in 
Washington a number of very. beauti- 
ful pageants, and Miss Mackaye is 
well known as the stage manager of 
her brother’s arrangement of the “Can- 
terbury Tales.” 

Committee Appeal for Funds 

The procession committee ask most 
urgently for your speedy financial 
help. Considerable delay was experi- 
enced in obtaining permission to hold 
the procession; and our time is short. 
But the opportunity, once secured, of 
holding a suffrage demonstration in 
Washington was tod good to be lightly 
parted with. The work must now. go 
forward promptly, and our supply of 
funds should be completed during the 
next few weeks. Contributions should 
be sent to Miss Emma M. Gillett, 
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FARMERS DO NOT 
NEED TO LISTEN 


—_—_——_— 


Understand Why Women Vot- 
ers are Desirable 


Omaha suffragists who attended the 
Farmers’ Alliance Congress of Nebras- 
ka recently, in order to convert the 
members, received a pleasant shock, 
according to the Omaha Daily News. 
There was no chance of conversion, for 
the farmers, several hundred strong, 
already knew why womea should 
vote, and believed in it. 

“What are you trying to do?” in- 
quired J. D. Ream of Mrs. Draper 
Smith, after the State suffrage presl- 
dent had advanced some learned argu- 
ments. 

“I am trying to convert: you,” re- 
sponded Mrs. Smith. 

“That was done some thirty years 
ago by Susan B. Anthony, and I have 
been talking suffrage ever since,” said 
Mr. Ream. ; 

During the evening the suffragists 
were given an hour in which to pre- 
sent the question. Mrs. Harriet Hel- 
ler, Mrs. G. W. Covell and Mrs. Smith 
spoke, followed by a ha'f dozen mem- 
bers of the congress, all of whom ex- 
pressed the idea, “It can’t come too 
quickly.” 

J. D. Ream told the women that the 
Grange had put itself on record years 
ago. 

“My horses, carriages and my wife 
are at your disposal when you want 
to carry around the petitions for the 
initiative in our nelghborhood,” re 
marked one of the members to Mrs. 
Smith. 


The United States has done a re- 
markable job of cleaning up in the 
Philippines. Nevertheless, according 
to the lately-issued report of the Sec- 
retary of War, half the children born 
in Manila die in infancy, a million) 
children are without schools, and the 
masses of the people still suffer under 
the old system of peonage. 








treasurer, at 1420 F street, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Miss Gillett’ will be glad 
to receive also pledges of money, 
which may be paid any time up to 
March 1. Please give ail you can, and 





give it soon, 





HAIL, COMRADES 
IN THE FIGHT! 


(Written by Jessie Hardy Stubbs in 
Albany the day before Governor-elect 
Sulzer recelved the message from the 
Pilgrims. The poem is dedicated to 
the rest of the band.) 


Once in the ages past 
Man was in bondage fast 

Of power shorn; 
Then, in the name of right, 
Men fought with holy might, 
Great prophets loomed in sight, 


Freedom was born! 


When this great cause was won 
Woman’s had just begun, 
Few gave it ear. 
Still, noble souls took heed; 
They kept alive the seed 
Till through each lofty deed 
Victory is near. 


Thanks for the States that now 
To her a voice allow! 
God give them peace! 
For, by the light they cast, 
All shall awake at last, 
And as a Union fast 


Woman release! 


Hail, comrades, in the fight! 
Keep looking toward the light, 
Justice we call! 
Strong let our courage be; 
Man is about to see 
Our country must be free 
To one and all. 
Jessie Hardy Stubbs. 
Albany, Dec. 30, 1912. 


IOWA CONFERENCE 
ENDORSES CAUSE 


Des Moines Women Invade Good 
Roads Meeting and Win Unan- 
imous Vote 


Fifty Des Moines women, headed by 
Mrs. Homer A. Miller, went before the 
Iowa Good Roads Conference, held in 
that city recently, and secured the 
passage of a resolution favoring wom 
an suffrage. Mrs. Miller spoke briefly, 
and an ally among the men proposed 
the resolution. 

It was carried without a dissenting 
vote. 


At Hood River, Oregon, in the first 
city election since the suffrage amend- 
ment passed, 228 votes out of 614 were 


SULZER SWEARS 
AID TO CAUSE 


New York Governor on Last Day 
of Year Assures Pilgrims of His 


Support 


On the last day of the old year, 
“General” Rosalie Jones placed the se 
cret message sent by the several suf- 
frage organizations of New York in 
the hands of Governor-elect Sulzer, 
and received from him a pledge of 
fealty to the suffrage cause. Mr. Sul- 
zer had already assured Mrs. Harriet 
Stanton Blatch in New York city that 
he would be the “best suffrage gover- 
nor New York ever had,” but a good 
deal of anxiety was current about the 
way in which he would receive the 
pilgrims. The message said: 

“The suffrage hosts of the Empire 
State send greetings and renewed con- 
gratulations to Gov. William L. Sulzer, 
and express the earnest hope that his 
administration may be distinguished 
by the speedy passage of a woman suf- 
frage amendment.” 

“I received this message in the spirit 
in which it was sent,” said Mr. Sulzer. 
“As a matter of political justice, I 
have always favored equal suffrage 
for men and women, and have reconm- 
mended in my message that the Legis- 
lature submit, as soon as possible, a 
woman suffrage amendment to the con- 
stitution of the State of New York. 

“You ladies deserve commendation 
for your enthusiasm for a great cause 
that ought to be respected by every- 
body and receive the consideration it 
merits. I congratulate you on the suc- 
cessful outcome of your pilgrimage 
and assure yeu that in the future, as 
in the past, all I can do for your cause 
will be done.” 

Mr. Sulzer said later that he had 
introduced an equal suffrage bill in 
the State Legislature 20 years ago. 
After receiving the message, Gov. 
elect Sulzer was photographed, sur- 
rounded by the army. 

With a burst cf cheering, several 
flashlights, and a shout or two from 
small boys of “Votes for women!” the 
pilgrimage of the suffragists from New 
York to Albany, begun Dec. 19, ended 
at 4.40 Dec. 28, in front of the Hamp- 
ton Hotel, Albany. 

See Albany Ahead 

At 3.30 P. M. the tired women had 

reached the summit of the hill at Clin- 





cast by women. 


(Continued on page 3.) 
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FIVE CENTS 


OF EACH MEMBER 


New York Women Remind Leg- 
.islators of Suffrage On New 
Year’s Eve 


The New York Woman Suffrage 
Party ushered in the New Year by 
holding meetings as near as possible 
to the homes of each of the sixty-three 
members of the Legislature in Greater 
New York. 

At each meeting a resolution was 
passed reminding the legislator of his 
duty, and the resolution was carried 
by a deputation to the legislator’s 
abode. 

Mrs. Catt spoke at Manhattan ave- 
nue and 105th street. The speakers 
included Mrs. Laidlaw, Miss Alberta 
Hill, Mrs. Beatrice Forbes Robertson 
Hall and Dr. Norman Guthrie, rector 
of St. Mark’s Church, and a great 
many others. 

Miss L. L. Dock, the suffrage pil- 
grim, presided at the meeting in the 
Second Assembly District, having hur- 
ried back from Albany for that pur- 
pose. Miss Leonora O’Reilly was the 
speakér. The meeting was near the 
home of Alfred E. Smith, Assembly- 
man for that district, who may, it is 
said, be Speaker of the House. 


BURMESE BELL 
RINGS YEAR IN 


Suffragists Rouse Boston New 
Year’s Eve With Temple Gong 
From Free Land 


The New Year started auspiciously 
in Boston with an equal suffrage de- 
monstration at its birth. From 8 
P.M. till 1 A. M. an automobile went 
all through the city, decorated with 
flags and a large banner on which was 
printed “Votes for Women in the 
Happy New Year.” A bugler and a 
temple gong from Burma, where wo- 
men are free, heralded its approach. In 
the machine were Mr. and Mrs. Owen 
Phillips, Mrs. Maud Wood Park, Miss 
Margaret Foley, and Miss Florence 
Luscomb. Stops were mads for 
speeches at East Boston, Charlestown, 
South Boston, Dorchester, Roxbury, 
Jamaica Plain, Brighton, and at a 
large meeting in Central Boston. 


NEVADA TEACHERS 
TO HELP CAUSE 


Suffragists Gain New Members 
at Institute—Measure Sure to 
Pass Legislature 


The officers of the Nevada Equal 
Franchise Society recently made the 
State Teachers’ Institute which met in 
Reno an important instrument of equal 
suffrage propaganda. The State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Hon. 
J. E. Bray, allowed the suffrage society 
time toward the close of the principal 
afternoon’s program, during which 
short addresses were made, tea served, 
suffrage literature distributed, and 
new memberships secured from teach- 
ers residing in all parts of the State. 
Mrs. Bridges and Mrs. Menardi, the 
two secretaries of the society, were 
leading workers in the very success- 
ful afternoon. 

The Legislature which meets in 
January is expected to pass the joint 
resolution for a constitutional amend- 
ment enfranchising women in rec 
ord time, as in 1911. This second pas- 
sage is necessary to send the measure 
on to the electorate for ratification. 
There is every prospect that Nevad, 
how entirely surrounded by equal suf- 
frage territory, will be one of the very 
next States to enfranchise her women. 


Mrs. Bertha Carter was appointed 
Field Secretary of the N. A. W. 8. A. 
at the Official Board’s recent meeting 
in Chicago, and Mrs. Harriot Stanton 
Blatch was made “directress of par- 
ades.” 
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~ “TOMMY ATKINS” ON THE 
SUFFRAGETTES 


Bae Lt he ai 5 ae ei 

B Lan t * 
__THE WOMAN’ 
a te we 2 eae amt 


‘By Mary Hall Blymyed 


Smokin’ my pipe in the evenin’, 
Sniffin’ the air so cool, 
I was musin’ on the suffragette 
And thinkin’ she ain’t no fool! 
It ain't alone the right to vote 
She wants, but the right to say 
That they can’t run the Ship o’ State 
In no such bloomin’ way. 


She wants a chance to raise ‘er kids 
In the way that they should go, 
She wants the State to ’elp ’er, 

And she thinks it doesn’t know. 
She wants a chance to buy good food, 
And protect them from the cold 
With woolen clothes without a tax 

To give the rich more gold. 


fe 


And when she’s raised ‘er kids so well 
It gives ’er quite a jar 

To ’ave the State kill Tommy off 
In some old foreign war. 

She doesn’t dote on battle ships; 
She wants the right to say 

That they mustn’t spend ’er taxes 
In no such bloomin’ way. 





She wants the children of the poor 
To see the light of day. 

They mustn't build the tenements 
In no such bloomin’ way. 

She wants a right to clean the streets, 
A place for kids to play; 

She'd leave the water, sun and air 
For God to give away. 

She ‘ears the workin’ woman's 

wrongs; 

She ’ears sick babies wail; 

The starvin’ boy as stole a bun 
Sees hustled off to jail, 

While the rich man ‘as ‘is fingers 
Closin’ daily on ’er purse. 

All these unpleasant things she sees, 
And many things much worse. 


She wants a chance to right some 
wrongs; 
She wants a chance to show 
That the brain that she must give ‘er 
kid 
Must have a chance to grow! 
She wants so bloomin’ many things, 
And it is ’er I quote 
When I say she thinks she'll get ’em 
When she gets the chance to vote! 
New York Herald. 











MILITANT MAUD MALONE 





Maud Malone kas never flung a 
brick or whackec anybody over the 
head with an umbrella, says The Lit- 
erary Digest, and yet she has been 
howled at, booed at, insulted, ridi- 
culed, punched, “pinched,” and given 
free rides in a patrol wagon any num- 
ber of times. On two or three occa-| 
sions she has even been locked up. | 
Her only offense, if it be an offense, is | 
standing up in political meetings and} 
asking speakers what they 
about equal suffrage. Such an act} 
would hardly be noticed in London— | 
or in New York, if the question were | 
about something else, and happened | 
to be asked by a man—but Miss Ma- | 


lone almost invariably receives rough | 





treatment at the hands of the police. | quiet, 


Will Not Pay Fine 

Her last “breach of the peace” was 
the heckling of President-elect Wilson | 
at a big Democratic rally in the me-| 
tropolis just before the election. The| 
Court of General Sessions adjudged | 
her guilty and decreed that she should 
pay a fine, which she refused to do, | 
and promptly announced that she | 
would take her case to a higher court. | 
She claims it is her lawful right to| 
rise up in any public meeting and ask | 
the speaker a question. She not only 
worries the police a good deal, but} 
also makes herself a perplexing prob- | 
lem for many prominent suffrage lead-| 
ers, who do not know whether to en- | 
dorse her tactics or not. But, en-| 
dorsement or no endorsement, Miss 
Malone probably will continue to speak 
out in political meetings until 


| 


the | 
court of last resort rules that she has 
no right to interrupt public speakers. 
She has been ridiculed a good deal 
by some of the New York newspapers, 
which insinuated that she was playing | 
the martyr for the suffrage cause and | 
seeking notoriety for herself, but that 
is hardly true if we are to believe 
what Izola Forrester writes about her 
in the New York World Magazine. It 
is said in her defense that self-adver- | 
tising is the last thing she thinks| 
about, if she thinks about it at all. 
We read: | 

Small But Plucky | 

She is barely five feet three inches 
in height, a slender, active little wom- 
an that any strong man might throw 
over one shoulder without half trying. 
One of them started to at one meet- 
ing, and found himself sprawling. 
Miss Malone says it was his own mo- 
mentum that did it. 

Her hair is dark, naturally wavy, 
and slightly gray around the low, 
broad forehead. Her complexion is in- 
nocent of paint or powder—just the 
normal, healthy tint of a woman who 
loves outdoor life and exercise. 

Loves to Walk 

She is fond of walking, for recrea- 
tion in the country, for observation in 
the city. She says she learns more 
of New York conditions walking from 
her home in West Sixty-ninth street 
down to her place of business on the 
East Side than from all the books 
written on the subject. 

Has Irish Eyes 

Her eyes are large and fearless, true 
Irish eyes with a glint of humor in 
them, and a shadow beneath the blue 
iris. This fearlessness is half a chal- 








|champion against the political 





lenge in itself. And there is no sug- 
gestion of inquisitive flippancy in her 
straight, uncompromising nose. It is 
the nose of the political economist, 


and beneath it are full, firm lips, very 


womanly lips, that bespeak generos- 
ity, kindliness, but also resolution and 
pertinacity. 

She looks like a woman who would 
win her point against all odds, who 
would take any punishment handed 


think | out to her, and come up with a smile 
at the count every time. 


Dreaded Like Bomb 

They have said she was a fanatic. 
They say that political public speak- 
ers dodge her as they would a bomb 
in open meeting. Yet she is just a 
well-mannered little woman, 
well-born, well-bred, a student of po- 
litical and social economy all her life, 


|}a settlement worker. 


Not Endorsed by Leaders 

Few prominent suffrage leaders en- 
dorse Miss Malone’s methods, but that 
makes no difference to her; she stands 
alone on her platform and does not 
ask the co-operation or assistance of 
others. Dr. Mary Halton appeared in 
court the other day and offered help, 
but she did it on her own responsibil- 
ity. 

She doesn’t care about the opinion 
of the other suffragists. She is follow- 
ing out her own campaign. 

Comes of Fighting Stock - 

If there is any truth in atavism, it 
is the blood of the fighting stock she 
comes from that sends this modest, 
low-voiced little woman out to face 
single-handed a New York mass meet- 
ing. 

Does Not Tell in Advance 

Her family support her in her 
views, and would gladly protect her at 
meetings, but she never tells them 
when she is going to “do it again,” as 
her brother said. She doesn’t explain 
or justify her intentions. When 
there’s a situation in politics that 
seems to call for attention, she just 
puts on her war bonnet, pins her yel- 
low banner across her breast, and sal- 
lies forth alone, one little woman 
ma- 
chines of New York. 

Is Her Own Flag-Staff 

And it is a startling sight, that ban- 
ner, pinned on a dignified, well- 
gowned young woman taking a sub- 
way express or walking along Fifth 
avenue. It is fully four feet long and 
two feet wide, with bold black letters 
of generous size stating plainly which 
States have stepped into line and 
given the ballot to the mothers and 
daughters of men. She even disdains 
a staff for it. She is its staff. It was 
made by her own hand, and it con- 
fronts the public, pinned squarely, 
without excuse or compromise, on 
Maud’s breast, 

Wanted to Go to Jall 

“Yes, I spent several days in jail,” 
she says happily. “I wanted to. I 
could have secured bail, but I wanted 
to go to jail -for two reasons—to test 
the right of the authorities to imprison 
a woman for exercising free speech 
without malicious intentions or disor- 
derly conduct, and to see for myself 
what the inside of our city jails was 
like.” 
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“The other day,” said Calliope 
Marsh, “I got hold of a history book, 
I don’t know much history. I wish’t I 
did. It always seems to me that folks 
that know how history was must get 
hold, somehow, of the way things was 
meant to be, and not be so mixed up 
about the way to get ’em the way they 
was meant to be. Well, this book had 
three pictures that I noticed particu- 
lar. One was in Burma. Under it it 
said: 

“*Burmese women do most of the 
work of Burma. There is nothing in 
which they don’t engage.’ 

“Dear me,’ I thought, ‘In Burma. 
In Burma,’ 

“Then I come to another picture of 
two women going along with their 
heads up, and under this one it said: 

“The women in T-h-i-b-e-t are in- 
dependent and active, and aid in all 
the native business enterprises.’ 


“Dear me,’ I says, ‘I don’t know 
where T-h-i-b-e-t is, but it sounds far- 
off, and like women wouldn't count for 
much, like they never do them sav- 
age places.’ 

“And then I see the next picture, 
and it said: 

“*Market women of Russia, They 
carry on the farm work, and walk five 
miles to the market with the morn- 
ing’s milk.’ 

“Now, it wan’t no women’s book, It 
was a—well, just a kind of a general 
world-book, with a name on it you all 
know, and not wrote to prove nothing 
much. Only to tell about us. Us. Us 
in the world, living in it together, and 
all of us so alike that it scares you. 
And in that book was them things 
about women, 

“What I thought of when I see them 
things got me so excited that I run 
right over to Mis’ Postmaster Sykes’s, 
not caring whether she was baking or 
not. She was ironing collars, as it hap- 
pened, and baking a cake same time, 
to save fire—a cake that she had split 
the receipt of, because their family is 
so small. Women is quite good man- 
agers, you know. And I burst right 
out with my thoughts all over her, and 
I says: 

“QO, Mis’ Sykes! Don’t you hope 
you'll live to see the day when you can 
pitch in and work with all of you, and 
not just with your housework and 
club-work brains?’ 

“Mis’ Postmaster Sykes was het up 
with her ironin’, and she turns on me, 
witherin’: 

“‘T suppose, Calliope,’ she says, 
‘you're a-hankerin’ for the tobacco 
smoke and whiskey of public life?’ 

“*Well,’ I says, ‘no. No. My broth- 
ers kept the house blue with smoke, 
and election day I usually see just as 
many drunken men when I go for my 
yeast as I do when I walk past the 
polls. No. That ain’t what’s troubling 
me.’ 

“But Mis’ Sykes went right on. 

“I've got enough to do as it is,’ 
she says. ‘I don’t want no more re- 
sponsibility.’ 

“*VYou’ve got it a’ready,’ I says, 
blunt. ‘I guess you mean you don’t 
want to acknowledge that you have,’ 
I says, some direct. 

“I’ve got my housework an’ my 
marketing, an’ my church, and the 
girls in school, and my club,’ says she. 
‘If you want me to have any more’n 
that to see to, I might as well drop in 
my tracks now, to save time.’ 

“*Your house. An’ your marketing. 
An’ your church. An’ the girls in 
school. An’ your club,’ I says. And 
I was all ready and dying to say some 
more, when in the back door come 
Silas, her husband, looking some ex- 
cited. 

“Don’t you put none of that pot- 
roast on the table I sent up last 
night,’ says he, worried. ‘We ain’t et 
any of it, have we?’ 

“‘No,’ says Mis’ Sykes. 
dinner.’ 

“ ‘Well,’ says he, ‘throw it out. The 
Hornings is all down sick with it this 
morning,’ says Silas, ‘an’ they lay it 
to the meat. Ptomaine, the doctor 
names it,’ says Silas, pronouncing of 
the p. 

“‘T ain’t surprised,’ I says, ‘at any- 
thing that happens out of Joe Betts’s 
meat market. Have you been in-the 
back room? Well, his back room is a 


‘It’s for 





By Zona Gale 


sight—a living sight. I told him so. 
And he said I was to mind my busi- 
ness. I told him it was my business, 
me bein’ a housekeeper in this world. 
And I went and told the Mayor. That 
was three months ago. You see how 
much has got itself done.’ 

“‘Well,’ says Silas, ‘some of us 
men’ll look into this thing.’ And he 
whips out the door. And Mis’ Sykes 
turned off her stove and shook out the 
rest of her collars, and we started 
right down to see the Hornings. 

“*“VYour housework and your mar- 
keting to see to,’ thinks I, in quota- 
tion marks—but I didn’t say a word. 

“Half way down town we met Timo- 
thy Toplady. 

“*Ain’t you heard?’ he says, bright. 

“‘About the Hornings?’ says Mis’ 


Sykes, ‘Yes, we’re going right down 
there.’ 

“‘No. About the church,’ says Timo- 
thy. ‘The trustees has agreed to sell 


the property.’ 

“‘They ain’t decided, have they?’ 
says I. ‘I knew they was talkin’ about 
it.’ 

“ Decided this mornin’ to a special 
meetin,’ says Timothy, important. 
‘Sold it to the new tannery folks, and 
netted a cool fourteen hundred on it. 
It'll be tore down, and we'll have to 
build again. We’re goin’ over now to 
look it over.’ 

“Mis’ Sykes, she leant up against a 
tree. 

“‘Oh, my land,’ she says, ‘my land! 
Why, us ladies ain’t rested yet from 
holding baking sales to build the old 
one. Why,’ she says, ‘I’ve growed to 
love that church like I do my own 
home. I feel liké I'd built it, a stick 
at a time. I guess all us ladies does.’ 


“It’s too bad,’ says Timothy, ‘but 
it’s a good bargain. And most of the 
trustees is most of the Council. And 
there you are.’ 

“He went on, and us two ladies 
looked at each other, heavy. 

“‘*They’d ought not to «f done it 
without puttin’ it to a vote of all of 
us that’s interested,’ says Mis’ Sykes, 
grievin’. ‘And to all the folks with 
little children that’s” livin’ around 
where the tannery’s going to be.’ 

“But me—I never said a _ word. 
‘You've got your church work to see 
to,’ I was thinking in quotation marks, 
in the middle of my head. 

“We found the Hornings pretty sick, 
and nobody to do anything, and we 
done what we could, making gruel and 
stuff for ’em, and putting patches on 
what was the matter—when I'd been 
wanting for weeks—and lots of us 
ladies had—to prevent what was the 
matter in that house now. And on the 
way back we went around by the 
church, just to look at it. There it 
was, seeming so nice and so steepled 
and shingled, with the cakes and pies 
and bread us ladies had made all wove 
into the stained glass windows, invis- 
ible. And while we wag a-looking at 
it, we heard a shout, and the children 
come streamin’ into the street from 
school. And at that I looked at Mis’ 
Sykes, kind of aback, and it was so 
she looked at me. 

“ ‘My land,’ I says, ‘the schoolhouse! 
It’s right opposite. And all that tan- 
nery smell all day long. . P 

“‘The men never thought o’ that,’ 
says she, slow. 

“*‘And them two lots next to the 
church that us ladies always thought’d 
do for a playground,’ I says, ‘I bet 
they’re gone too—are they, Timothy?’ 
I asked him, that just then come out of 
the minister’s study door. 

“He nodded. ‘The tannery figures 
to go all along this block,’ says he. 

“It’s an upright, downright shame,’ 
says Mis’ Sykes then, all het up. 

“*Your children’s school—you’ve got 
your children’s school to see to,’ I 
thought then—but I never said a word. 

“That afternoon was club meeting, 
and us ladies was all talking about it. 
We meet in a little committee room 
down in the City Hall, that we’ve fixed 
up real nice, with curtains and a rug 
and a table and willow chairs and a 
fern or two, and we'd had a gas plate 
put in, and we serve tea and sand- 
wiches to country folks during the 
week, and leave ’em eat their own 
lunches and rest there. And us ladies 
had took lots of comfort with it. 

“We was late calling to order, 
‘count of talking over the Hornings 
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and the church and the school, and we 
was delayed still more by the secre 
tary having a communication to read. 
It was from the Common Council, and 
this was it: 


“Secretary of the Friendship Village 
Married Ladies’ Cemetery Improve- 
ment Sodality, 

““‘Dear Madam: 


“*We have to inform you that the 
Common Council has rescinded its 
action in allowing you to use its com- 
mittee room for club and other pur- 
poses, same to be permanently vacat- 
ed thirty days from date.’ 

“‘Its committee room!’ burst out 
Abigail Arnold, the widow of the club. 
‘Ain’t it my committee room some 
too, I'd like to know? Ain't this a city 
building? Didn’t my taxes help build 
it?’ 

“Didn't all our husbands’ taxes help 
build it?’ says Mis’ Postmaster Sykes, 
then, passionate, I never see her so 
het up, her that is usually so cold and 
ladylike, ‘Ain’t it all ours some, that’s 
worked all day long in this town ever 
since we was born?’ 


“Then I spoke up—I couldn’t help it 
any longer, 


“No, ladies,’ I says. ‘Taxes or no 
taxes, it ain’t ours to have, nor to use, 
nor to work for, excep’ in ways that 
the men sees fit. Neither is the 
church ours to help run—except as we 
earn money to help the men run it, 
up to the time that they decide to sell 
it. Neither is the schoolhouse ours to 
manage—so but what a tannery can 
be put up under our children’s noses, 
and what we'd hoped to have for their 
playground built up to factory. 
Neither is our marketing, nor some 
more of our housework, ours to do, ex- 
cept as the men fixes up food and mar- 
keting and other things around us, 
Nor our club ain’t ours to meet where 
we please, unless we're out of the 
men’s way with our meetings—in the 
building that the life-long work of all 
of us has helped save the tax-money 
to put up. Oh, ladies,’ I says, ‘don’t 
you see? We ain’t let do our share, 
nor we ain’t let have our share, And 
can’t you see how we need it?’ 

“It was still in the room as some 
kind of death. Even Mis’ Postmaster 
Sykes, she set still, and she kept still, 
too. 


“*We've got our housework—and 
our church work—and our girls’ 
schools—and our clubs to be so busy 
with,’ I says, ‘that we don’t want no 
other responsibility. We've always 
had housework; but how long has it 
been since we begun to have the rest? 
Only a few hundred years since wom- 
en was keeping silent in the churches, 
and since there wasn’t no girls’ 
schools, and since clubs was called 
“unwomanly.”’ We've fought for ’em, 
and we’ve got ’em now—a little. But 
we ain’t able to do ‘em yet—not even 
our old-time housekeeping and mar- 
keting, full and free and right and 
healthy, because our hands is part 
tied. They're part tied about half the 
things that most concerns us. Oh, it 
can’t be unwomanly to tend to these 
things right. It can’t be that the job 
is a man’s job alone. Nor yet a wom- 
an’s job alone. It’s a human job. It’s 
our job—everybody’s. I can’t hardly 
wait to get at it.’ 

“I was afraid I'd said too much. I’m 
always afraid I will say too much 
when I get thinking about what wom- 
en could be—if they only knew they 
could, And that night I opened up my 
history book again, just to make sure 
of what I'd said—and to make sure of 
the world. 


“Yes! There they was in Burma, in 
T-h-i-b-e-t, in Russia—and in Burope 
and America: Women alive and 
awake and stirring, in business, in 
education, in all toil, in motherhood. 
dn one country they let ’em do one 
set of things and they mustn’t do an- 
other set. And in another country 
they can do another set of things and 
mustn’t do the first set. But nobody 
seems able to take a look clean around 
the world and say: 


“*Why, my land, you women, you're 
human, You've got brains and heart 
and spirit. Why not throw the whole 
thing open, and leave you go in and 
work all the places there is work to 
do, human? Hyman,’” 
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AND SUNRISE 


By William Watson 





The forts of midnight fall at last; 
The ancient, baleful powers 

Yield up, with countenance aghast, 
Their dragon-guarded towers. 

Henceforth, their might as dust being 


trod, 
'Tis easier to believe in God. 


Where were the great ones of the 
earth, 
Kaiser and Czar and King? 
Small thanks to them, for this glad 
birth 
Whereat the daystars sing! 
The little lands, with hearts of flame, 
Have put the mighty thrones to shame. 


Three lustrums have in turmoil sped 
Since Greece, unfriended, hurled 

Her javelin at the python’s head, 
Before a languid world, 

While the great Kings, in far-off tones, 

Mumbled upon their frozen thrones. 


She dared too much, or dared too soon, 
And broke in disarray, 

Where, underneath his crescent moon, 
The coiled Corruption lay. 

Heartened anew, the scaly thing 

Returned unto his ravening. 


Pity for others had he none; 
In storms of blood and fire 
He slew the daughter with the son, 
The mother with the sire; 
And oft, where Earth had felt his 
tread, 
The quick were envious of the dead. 


But since his fierceness and his 
strength, 
Hig faded pomps august, 
His courage and his guile, at length 
Sink into night and dust, 
For him, too, let Compassion plead, 
Ev’n as for all of Adam’s seed. 


For now the hour of dreams is past; 
The gibbering ghosts depart; 
And Man is unashamed at last 
To have a human heart. 
And lo, the doors of dawn ajar, 
And in the East again a Star! 


Loveless and cold was Europe's sin, 
Loveless the path she chose, 

And self-upbraidings deep within 
She strangled as they rose; 

But that dark trespass of our own 

Forbids that we should cast a stone. 


Enough, if hands that heretofore 
Labored to bar His road, 
Delay henceforward nevermoré 
The charioteers of God, 
Who halt and slumber, but anon, 
With burning wheels, drive thunder- 
ing on. 


SULZER_ SWEARS 
AID TO CAUSE 


(Concluded from Page 1.) 











ton Heights and saw Albany. Half an 
hour later the pilgrims had reached 
the Toll Bridge, and were crossing 
from Rensselaer into the capital city. 
The army was received with enthusi- 
asm and an escort of police. 

Order of March 

“General” Jones led the way, her 
head high; A. Gladys Coursen strode 
along like an athlete; Ida Craft, in her 
yellow hat and rubber boots, looked 
like a real live suffragette; “Surgeon” 
Lavinia Dock finished in good shape 
in spite of fatigue, and “Capiain” 
Jessie Hardy Stubbs tramped like a 
grenadier, carrying her staff carved 
with the legend, “The Truth against 
the World.” 

After them came Mrs. Joseph Gavit, 
Miss Elizabeth Smith, President of the 
Albany Equal Suffrage Club, Miss Har- 
riet Munsell and Miss Grace Munsell 
of Albany; Miss -May Fitzpatrick and 
Mrs. Helen Hoy Greeley of New York 
and a troop of correspondents. 


Keep Watch for Sulzer 
Plans were immediately laid regard- 
ing the presentation of the message to 
Gov. Sulzer. On Monday sentinels 
stood guard in the rain on the street 
corners, about the railroad station and 
in the warmth of the waiting-room, 
waiting for the Governor-elect to ar- 
rive. After the long tramp from New 
York there was no intention of let- 
ting him slip by. All day Miss Gladys 
Coursen of Poughkeepsie, “first aid to 
the general,” stood in the foyer of a 
local hotel ready to ask Mr. Sulzer 

for two minutes of his time. 

Pilgrims Enthusiastic 
The Pilgrims were enthusiastic 
about the trip. “We have done the 
thing we set out to do,” said Gen. 
Jones, “and in that thought alone 
there is much satisfaction. But we 
have done more. We have had a 
chance to talk to the men and women 
of the rural districts. They have come 
to know us, and many of them to be- 
lieve in us and in the cause we repre- 

sent.” F 

Antis Fear Debate : 
Upon brave “@aptain” Jessie Hardy 








Thing Against Mrs. 
Leigh 





Mrs. Mary Leigh has again secured 
a disagreement of an Irish jury, this 
time in the famous hatchet case. The 


Irish Citizen says: 


“In spite of repeated postponements, 


the crown still failed to produce Mr. 
John Redmond, the person who, ac- 
cording to their case, was injured by 
the hatchet. The crown case, as pre- 


sented in court after all these months 


of incubation, was a mass—of incon- 
sistencies, on which the judge found 
it mecessary repeatedly to make 
strong comment. In summing up, in 
fact, Judge Gibson said that, on the 
crown case alone, it would probably 
be the duty of the jury to acquit, and 
he regretted that she had not been de- 
fended by counsel, as her own state- 
ment, that she ‘put’—not ‘threw’— 
the hatchet into the carriage was the 
only clear evidence connecting her 
with it. The only witness who swore 
that he saw her throw it was the 
marshal, O’Brien, whose evidence was 
a mass of contradictions. Mrs. Leigh 
was found by him close to the car- 
riage, holding the traces; while two 
policemen swore that the hatchet 
came, a moment before, from some 
distance, over the heads of a dense 
crowd. Another point on which all 
the evidence was confused was as to 
who picked up the hatchet. Judge 
Gibson was moved to quote, ‘What is 
truth, said jesting Pilate,’ by the ex- 
traordinary contradictions on this 
point. We trust the last has now been 
heard of this case. Judge Gibson’s 
strong advice in that sense can hardly 
be disregarded by the crown. Mrs. 
Leigh’s eloquence and earnestness 
have, in any event, scored another tri- 
umph.” 





Stubbs has fallen most of the care of 
the advance work and speaking. She 
has been trying to arrange a debate 
with some antis, but finds peculiar un- 
willingness on the part of those who 
vowed so earnestly in November at 
Sherry’s that they would no longer 
remain quiet. Miss Toma Lewis, a 
representative of the anti party, wrote 
that she would come if the suffrage 
party would pay her expenses. The 
spirit that prompted the Pilgrims to 
tramp the long journey from New 
York seems to be utterly lacking in 
their opponents. 
Showered With Blessings 

“We have been showered with bless- 
ings, congratulations and God speeds,” 
writes Mrs. Stubbs. “If we are some: 
what tired, it is due not to the length 
of the journey, but to the unusual 
strain upon the pilgrims in other direc 
tions. We all of us realized, and have 
repeated over and over again, that 
we were not walking any more or even 
as much as the longest ‘hike’ that 
thousands of American working wom- 
en walk every day on their jobs.” 

The only difference between the pil- 
grims and the working women is that 
the pilgrims had God’s out of doors 
and nothing to.carry but an Alpen 
stock, while the great army of women 
in the industrial world are carrying 
all kinds of burdens and Standing on 
their feet twelve and fourteen hours 
a day, and there is no popular acclaim 
for them, but a perpetual drudgery, and 
in many cases barely a living wage. 

Every House Has a Welcome 

The pilgrims had before them the 
happy thought of royal receptions all 
along the old plank road. Every house 
had a welcome. Sometimes it was the 
small child of the family draped in an 
American flag; sometimes a child on 
an upper porch ringing a bell to at- 
tract our attention; again a pleasant 
woman standing at the gateway with 
a basketful of apples to refresh the 
marchers. Everywhere they found 
happy and sympathetic faces to greet 
them. 


Jacobs’ 1913 European Tours 


Special Features: Coaching Thru Brit- 
ish Isles—Holland Peace Palace Festiy- 
ities—Danube River Excursion—Aus- 
trian Tyrol—Motoring Tour French 
Cathedrals and Chateaus—International 
Congress. Programs ready. 


CHARLES JACOBS, Mgr. 
Rock Valley, lowa. 
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Prosecution Fails to Prove Single 
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IDAHO PLEASED 
WITH SUFFRAGE 


Earl Barnes Says It Strengthens 
Family Vote, and Pure Food 
Laws Are Enforced 


Earl Barnes lately spent a month 
in Idaho. He took pains to question 
all sorts of people about equal suf- 
frage—ranchers, sheep-raisers, min- 
ers, doctors, lawyers, teachers, minis- 
ters, business gnen and politicians, in- 
cluding Gov. Hawley and ex-Gov. 
Brady. The evidence from all quar- 
ters was uniform, Writing in the 
Twentieth Century Magazine of the 
results, Earl Barnes says: 

“When you meet a citizen in Boise 
and ask how equal suffrage works, he 
has to rally his mind about the sub- 
ject before answering, much as a Cit- 
izen of Boston would do if a stranger 
met him and inquired how the high- 
school education of girls worked in 
his city. 

Eighty Per Cent. in Favor 

“In mixed audiences, gathered to 
discuss educational subjects, when I 
asked those who favored equal suf- 
frage to stand, about eighty per cent. 
responded, Of the twenty per cent. 








remaining, less than half rose to ex- 


press their opposition. 
Women Generally Vote 
“Everyone, whether favorable to 
woman suffrage or not, declared that 
the women do generally vote. 
Neither Favor Nor Oppose Women 
“Women form no new parties in 
Idaho; they fall easily into the old 
ones. There seems no tendency on 
their part to rally to the support of 
women candidates; but, on the other 
hand, they do not oppose women be- 
cause they are women. 
Strengthens Family Vote 
“In fact, the family vote generally 
prevails, as it does in the case of 
young men who remain in business 
with their fathers. The common in- 
terest gives rise to the common vote. 
It has been often stated that if wom- 
en voted with their fathers, brothers, 
or husbands, it would simply double 
the ballots and increase expenditures 
without affecting results. On the con- 
trary, it would greatly strengthen the 
family vote as compared with the 
vote of foot-loose lodgers and celi- 
bates. Every student of social life 
knows that this is a result greatly to 
be desired. The family vote repre- 
sents those who have the greatest 
stake in the communal well-being, and 
if equal suffrage merely secured this 
result, it would be a very real gain. 
Women Persuade Husbands 
“It does not follow, ,however, that 
because husband and wife vote the 
same ticket, the man will always se- 
lect the candidates. The woman's ab- 
sence of party feeling makes her 
more likely to scratch the ticket than 
as though she were a traditional Re- 
publican or Democrat; her vote is al- 
ways more uncertain than the man’s. 
The two have a common interest, and 
naturally discuss the matter in the 
days preceding the election. Even 
those who do not favor equal suffrage 
admit that in many cases the woman’s 
counsel prevails. 
Idaho Has Good Laws 
“Idaho has an admirable system of 
laws governing public instruction, and 
the legislation touching the special 
interests of children and women 
seems to be fully abreast of that in 
other non-manufacturing States. It 
is hard to make such comparisons be- 
cause, with her scattered population 
and the absence of any considerable 
factory interests, there is no occa- 
sion in Idaho for much of the protec- 
tive legislation found in a State like 
Massachusetts. Women have un 
doubtedly been steadily favorable to 
advanced social legislation, and their 
influence is admitted to have been at 
least helpful in this direction. 
No Unsightly Spots Allowed 
“The laws concerning cutting of 
weeds, care of vacant lots, and spray- 
ing of trees and bushes are rigorous- 
ly enforced. One can hardly find an 
unsightly spot in Boise. This enlight- 
ened public opinion must owe much 
to the women’s votes. 
Food Law Enforcement Best Ever 
“The State laws concerning food in- 
spection are excellent; nowhere else 
have I seen such statutes so fearless- 
ly and vigorously enforced as in Ida- 
ho. While I was in Boise, seven of 
the leading milk dealers were arrest- 
ed and fined for selling inferior milk, 
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Ws eee xucan 1,614 1,387| ity of 100. This should be added to 
Pottawatomie .. ... 1,665 2,094| the total as given above. The State 
I oe ee 1,281 g68| president writes: “The Germans and 
NR cos i og ciara a 682 575| Menonites in farming districts were 
Ee 4,336 3,377| against us. The southeast corner gave 
Republic .. ........ 1,844 2,085| us every county. The old soldiers at 
Pi pecdue vavdes 1,746 1,406| the Home (Leavenworth County) gave 
ae ee eee 1,883 1,724] us a fine majority.” 
izt ad- Help the cause by patronizing cur sd- 
vcglp, the conse by patron = "ALWAYS vertisers, and when you do se ALWAYS 
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THE VOTE VERSUS THE VEIL 


Mrs. Israel Zangwill, in a recent address, drew a striking 
equal rights moral from the Balkan war. The Turks outnum- 
bered their adversaries. Why have the Turks been defeated all 
along the line? Mrs. Zangwill says: 


“The explanation is simple, Every Turkish soldier is a 
single unit. For in Turkey the old-fashioned method of calcula- 
tion still holds good. Man and wife are one—or, as it is Turkey, 
we must say, man and two or three wives are one. In the Bal- 
kan States man and wife may not yet be two, as they would be 
in a fully civilized country, but at least they are one and a con- 
siderable fraction. Thus, on a division, each married man— 
each much-married man—in the Turkish army counts only as 
ove. But each married man in the Balkan army counts more or 
less as two. A Balkan State is in itself a dual alliance, Turkey 
has not been fighting against four allies but against eight. 


“That this is not a fantastical explanation is shown by the 
actual part played by the Balkan women in this war. In their 
native towns and villages the women are doing most of the 
work that is usually performed by men. They are keeping 
things going while the men are at the front. Every soldier 
knows the importance of the base in war, The real base of the 
Balkan armies is formed by the Balkan women at home. Again, 
the Balkan women are actually employed in carrying provisions 
and ammunition for the forces, Among the Servians, women 
form the only Army Service Corps. Women are doing the cook- 
ing, the sewing, the washing for the soldiers; women are nurs- 
ing the wounded; women are dying in the fighting line. And 
practically all this extra strength and service is on one side 
only, the side of the allies. What wonder that the Turks have 
been defeated! 


“And so I feel that this war is not, as it has been called, a 
triumph of Christianity over Mohammedanism, It is rather a 
triumph of the Christian position of woman over the Moham- 
medan position of woman. It is not a war of the Cross against 
the Crescent, but of the Vote against the Veil, or rather the 
forces that make for the vote against the forces that have fixed 
the veil. It is the victory of the freewomen, or the semi-free- 
women of the Balkan States over Turkey’s harem slaves,” 


Mrs. Zangwill tells how she was once on board a steamer 
that touched at a Moroccan port, and saw a gorgeous Moham- 
medan magnate come on board, accompanied by a huge pack- 
ing case. She wondered what sort of baggage or goods he had in 
it. Later she found it contained his two wives! After draw- 
ing a comparison with pungent pen between the Turk and those 
white men who still want to seclude women behind a veil of 
disfranchisement, Mrs. Zangwill said in conclusion: 


“It is this rending of the veil that we suffragists are busied 
at today. The work is accompanied by noise and violence. 
There is a lamentable sound of tearing and shattering. That is 
unavoidable. But gradually out of the dust and passion a new 
woman is arising. The ‘feme covert’ is throwing aside her veil; 
she is coming out into the light of day. And the Turk is being 
driven back, back into the old Asiatic world, back into the past 
ages, where he belongs. He is an outworn type. He must be 
scrapped in the upward development of humanity. Yes, the 
Turk has got to go, bag and baggage. For his baggage con- 
tains not mere goods or merchandise; it contains a crushed and 
degraded womanhood.” 


Every married couple ought to be a dual alliance; and it 
is self-evident that the alliance can do more when both parties 
to it are strong than when one is a weakling. 


All great redemptions are akin; and the deliverance of the 
lands over which Turkish rule has been a nightmare for centur- 
ies should be a source of cheer to all the friends of equal rights, 
aud especially to the friends of equal rights for women. For it 
has been the women upon whom that shadow rested darkest and 
heaviest. William Watson’s song of rejoicing, in another 
column, should find an echo in all our hearts. A. 8. B. 


If a jury of Kansas women had given the verdict that was 
rendered in the Bloch case, it would have been quoted far and 
wide as a proof é6f women’s total unfitness for jury duty. No 
cne points to it as a proof of the unfitness of men, or even of 
Frenchmen; and, of course, it would be irrational to condemn 
a whole nation, or a whole sex, because a few of ite members 
brought in a sentimental verdict. 

A wronged wife has no right to take the law into her own 
hands and kill the woman who has alienated her husband’s 
affections. Yet her acquittal, while it was a miscarriage of 
justice, may show the beginning of a wholesome change of pub- 
lic sentiment in France. Women have usually fared hard at 
the hands of French law and of French juries.. It is only a year 
or two since a man Was let off who had deliberately shot his 
wife because the court had granted her a legal separation and 
the custody of their daughter. One of the reasons given for the 
restoration of divorce in France was that it had become almost 
impossible to convict for wife-murder. Juries tacitly took the 
view that if a man found his wife’s conduct intolerable, and 
could not get rid of her in any other way, he was justified In 
killing her. But there was no such leniency in the much rarer 
cases where a woman killed an intolerable husband. In some 
countries, the law for centuries held guiltless a man who killed 
his wife’s paramour; and an unwritten law to that effect still 
exists. In the Bloch case, almost for the first time, this privilege 
was accorded to a wife. It ought not to be accorded to either 
husband or wife; but there is something wholesome in the ten- 
deney to apply an equal standard, even though it be a wrong 
standard, 

In addition, France, after a long and arduous campaign, has 
just abolished the iniquitous law which forbade any effort to 
find out the father of an illegitimate child or to make him con- 
tribute to its support. 

Last but not least, the Parliamentary Committee on Uni- 
versal Suffrage has adopted M. Ferdinand Buisson's report advo- 
cating the immediate granting of municipal suffrage to women. 
So in France, as elsewhere, the New Year is dawning with 
brightened prospects to the friends of equal rights for women, 


A. S. B. 


ADVERTISE SUFFRAGE 


The suffrage pilgrimage from New York to Albany has been 
a great success. As a means of calling public attention to the 
question, it must have surpassed the wildest hopes of its pro- 
moters. It proves anew that there is no need to do anything 
lawless to arrest attention, All that is needed is something 
novel. Even so peaceful and innocent an affair as a pilgrimage 
answers the purpose perfectly. 





Another fine opportunity to advertise the cause will be 
given in Washington on March 3, the day before the inaugura- 
tion of President Wilson. Details will be found in another 
column as to the great suffrage procession which is to be held 
there, under the joint auspices of the National Association and 
the District of Columbia Suffrage Societies. Every effort should 
be made to make it impressive. People who have not made a 
special study of the suffrage movement seldom have any idea 
how extensive it really is. This will be a grand chance to show 
them. 


But it is not only on big occasions that it is possible te call 
attention to the wish of women to vote and the many States 
and countries where it has been granted. Opportunities may be 
found in connection with almost every local popular event, and 
the local suffragists everywhere should be quick to seize them. 


Mrs. Catherine Peck Wylde writes to the New York News- 
Letter about her Political Equality Club: “We belleve in adver- 
tising ourselves. When the local ball team was victorious, not 
the least conspicuous feature of the parade that followed was 
our showing of two huge farm-wagons and half a dozen autos, 
gay with suffragists, bunting, flags, torches and a transparency.” 


In a recent address at Baltimore, Mrs, James Lees Laidlaw 
emphasized the importance of advertising the suffrage move- 
ment. Miss Janet Richards backed up her words, and illustrated 
the value of advertising by the following story: A woman was 
reproved for wearing a scarlet dress to a funeral. A few weeks 
later, when she announced her engagement, she said confiden- 
tially to one of the friends who had reproached her: “By wearing 
that red gown to the funeral, I done catched the eye of the hus- 
band of the corpse.” 


What has been said about the value of advertising the suf- 
frage cause in general holds true also as to the value of adver- 
tising The Woman's Journal. There is an almost unlimited 
number of people who would like to take the paper if they were 
acquainted with it, but who have never had their attention called 
to it. Every State and local Suffrage Headquarters should keep 
a Woman’s Journal poster displayed upon the wall. At every 
suffrage meeting an invitation should be given to subscribe, and 
the current issue should be offered for sale. In every Suffrage 
Shop, The Journal should be made prominent, and in every suf- 
frage procession One at least of the marchers should be a walk- 
Ling advertisement of the paper. A. 8S. B. 





By the very simplest and narrowest calculation, there are 
2t least 600,000 white slaves in the United States at the present 
nioment. That means that there are half as many prostitutes 
in the United States ag there are soldiers in the allied armies 
row at war with Turkey. It means that there must be at least 
120,000 new girls supplied for our domestic trade next year; 
120,000 will be needed between the first of next January and 
the 3ist of next December. They will be needed, and they will 
be supplied, and in only a few of our States will any of that 
120,000 have a voice or a vote in the shaping of the conditions 
that permit their slavery to continue. Perhaps you think that 
these things don’t concern you. The Chief of the Bureau of 
Investigation of the Federal Department of Justice last sum- 
mer declared that no woman of any station whatever was safe 
from this traffic. That means your wife, your daughter, your 
sister, your sweetheart. Yes, and it means you. The diseases 
bred by this traffic as a duDghill breeds files are among the 
most hideous and the most easily transmitted known to man. 
You may say that you will ignore these things, but when the 
evil bas entered your own home you will find that these things 
have not ignored you.—Reginald Wright Kauffman. 





The Outlook seems doomed to fall into error in treating of 
woman suffrage, even when it tries to be friendly. In the issue 
of Dec. 28 is an article complimenting the National Suffrage Con- 
vention on the stand it took in regard to non-partisanship, It 
is written in a spirit much more amiable than that in which the 
Outlook generally approaches the suffrage question, but it Is full 
of mistakes from beginning to end. 

It is entitled, “A Crisis in the Woman Suffrage Party.” The 
National Suffrage Association is not the Woman Suffrage Party, 
and there was no crisis over the non-partisanship question, and 
no change in the Association's policy. The Outlook says: 

“As we understand it, the position of the Association in the 
past has been that, while individual members have a perfect 
right to work in either of the old parties (having always in mind 
the ultimate object of equal suffrage) the officers of the Associa- 
tion must not by their actions as officials commit the “Associa- 
tion to anything like affiliation with a political party.” 

The Outlook seems to think there has been a change in the 
Association’s attitude, As a matter of fact, both officers and 
members have always been free as individuals to work in any 
party, but neither an officer nor a member has ever had any 
right to commit the Association, which as an organization has 
been and still remaing non-partisan. Miss Addams believes that 
it should so remain, and in her address at the National Suffrage 
Convention (republished since in The Woman's Journal) she 
said that in supporting the Progressive party she had acted as 
an individual, not as an officer of the N. A. W. 8S. A., and that she 
was quite sure she had not in any way committed the Asso- 
ciation. 

The amendment to the constitution offered by Mrs. George 
Howard Lewis (not by Mrs, Belmont) proposed to take away 
from officers of the Association the personal liberty which they 
have hitherto had to go into politics ag individuals. It was de- 
feated, thereby leaving the Association's position unchanged, 
The Outlook says: 

“The result was an overwhelming victory for Jane Addams, 
and a personal endorsement of her motives and actions.” 

We believe that Miss Addams herself weuld strongly dis- 
claim this. No member of the Convention, probably, had ever 
questioned the purity of her motives. In the discussion, cer- 
tainly, no suggestion was made that they were other than the 
highest. No doubt, too, the great respect and affection felt for 
Miss Addams had something to do with the size of the vote 
cast against the proposed amendment. She had said she could 
not serve in any office that would limit her individual freedom 
of action, and the Convention did not want to make the Asso- 
ciation’s platform too narrow for Miss Addams to stand on it. 
But the amendment would in all probability have been voted 
down, even if the officer whose course had called it out had 
been a person much less admired and beloved. Above all, it is 
inexact to say that the result was an endorsement of Miss 
Addams’s action. It was an endorsement of her right to do as 
she chose in her individual capacity. 


Even less warranted is the idea expressed in the Outlook 
that the division between those who favored and opposed the 
amendment limiting the officers’ freedom represented in a gen- 
eral way the cleavage between those “women who are fighting 
for suffrage in an angry and injured attempt to get something 
for themselves,” and those who are seeking it in order to render 
service to humanity. If this were true, then, since the amend- 
ment was defeated ten to one, it would show that ten elevenths 
of the suffragists belong to the latter class, and that the 
strictures to which the Outiook has so often subjected them in 
the past were mostly undeserved. But, as a matter of fact, the 
few suffragists.of the “angry and injured” type were divided in 
regard to the resolution, just as the many sweet-tempered and 
unselfish ones were. Most of those supporting the resolution, 
as well as most of those opposing it, were women who seek the 
ballot not for selfish reasons but for the good they belleve it 
will do. 


Take it all in all, the article is a handsome one, for the Out- 
look, and it may seem hypercritical to make these corrections; 
but it is important that the Association's non-partisan position 
should be clearly understood. A. 8. B. 


—_—— 


FIFTY YEARS OF FREEDOM 


The semi-centennial of Lincoln's Emancipation Proclama- 
tion was celebrated on Jan. 1 in Boston and elsewhere. It is 
hard to realize today the dire and disastrous prophecies ‘that 
were freely made and honestly believed, fifty years ago, as to 
the consequences that would follow. Now hardly anyone, even 
at the South, would wish slavery restored. Everyone perceives 
that, in the words of Whittier, 

“The slave's chain and the master’s 
Alike are broken. 

The one curse of the races 
Held both in tether; 

They are rising—all are rising, 
The black and white together!” 

Emancipation in America, like the freeing of the serfs in 
Russia, has not yet brought with it all that its advocates hoped, 
in the way of fair treatment and full opportunity for those re- 
leased from bondage; but it has been a necessary first step—a 
great one—and it has demolished for all time the whole cloudy 
phantasmagoria of monstrous. calamities long believed to be 
bound to follow as its inevitable sequel. 

When the political serfdom of women comes to an end, al- 
though the women have not so far to go as the slaves had, yet 
it will doubtless take more than fifty years before all the hopes 
of the friends of freedom come to full fruition; but half a cen- 
tury later we may be sure everybody, looking back, will agree 
that the actual snapping of the chain was a blessing to both men 
and women; and the huge cloudy prophecies of unthinkable 
evils to result will all have vanished away like smoke. 

A. 8. B. 








The woman suffrage movement takes its lesson from the 
past in order to interpret the future. And the lesson which the 
past has taught us is that what may be good for one age may 
be bad for another.—Anna H. Shaw. 





The outward has no power over us but that which we vol- 
untarily give it. It is not I who drudge, it is merely the case 
containing me. I defy all the powers of earth and hell to make 
me scour floors and feed pigs, if I choose meanwhile to be off 





conversing with the angels.—Lydia Maria Child, 
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GET IT COPIED 

The story by Zona Gale, published in The Woman's Journal 
this week, is the most telling answer yet written to the common 
argument that women are already too busy, with their house- 
work, their church work and their clubs, to take on “the burden 
of the ballot.” There is nothing like concrete illustratio.s to 
demolish an abstract fallacy. By special arrangement, the story 
appears at the same time in The Woman's Journal and The 
Woman Voter. Let each of our readers cut it out and send Ao 
the editor of some other paper which she reads—her local paper 
or her denominational paper—with the request that he repub- 
lish it. It really ought to be printed as a tract. Let us scatter 
it far and wide to do missionary work, A. 8. B. 


TEXAS HAS MERRY CHRISTMAS 


Every suffragist in Texas had cause for special rejoicing 
this Christmas, Miss Erminia T. Folsom writes to The Woman's 
Journal. Austin, San Antonio, Galveston and Houston now 
have active suffrage associations, and Miss Eleanor Bracken- 
ridge will be president of the Texas W. S. A., which is soon to 
hold a State Convention. Miss Finnegan has gone to San An- 
tonio to talk over plans, 











—_—- 


CALIFORNIA EDITOR CONVERTED 


The Morning Press of Santa Barbara was bitterly opposed to 
equal suffrage up to the time when it was adopted. A year’s 
experience has changed the editor’s view. In the issue of Dec. 
19 he says: 

In the early years of agitation for equal suffrage, the term 
“woman's sphere” was used a great deal, generally with de- 
risive meaning, “Woman's sphere” was then supposed to be 
properly confined to the four walls and the roof of the family 
home; while her foot was to rock the cradle, rather than tread 
the paths of politics and statesmanship. 

California has now had more than a year’s experience with 
women in their new sphere of active citizenship. The men of 
the State conceded to their helpmeets and sweethearts and sis- 
ters and daughters, the right to vote. They did it—not out of 
mere courtesy, but recognizing the worthiness of womankind, 
and believing taxation without representation to be as unjust 
now as it was in the days of colonial America. 

The women of the State have responded with commendable 
activity and with evidence of the keenest inteliigence, Right 
here in Santa Barbara we find the Woman’s Club cleaning the 
tivic house of its cobwebs and dirt,, and making some notable 
discoveries of neglect on the part of their fathers and brothers 
and husbands, in the management of city business. They con- 
sidered it essential to good citizenship that they should under- 
stand the charter; but they could find no copies of the city’s 
basic law. They have been so kind as to accept this condition 
without criticism, but with a willingness to co-operate for im 
provement, . ; 

And as to their interest in children—they have not seemed 
to treat them as undesirable acquisitions; but they have rather 
undertaken to awaken in them a thirst for better things, and a 
willingness for service in the cause of civic beauty and cleanli- 
ness. 

California women have entered into their new relationshipg 
with the State with the desire to learn, and seeking the privilege 
of service, generally in those avenues of usefulness that have 
been the most neglected. California likes it. If the issue 
could now be reopened, there would not be a corporal’s guard 
voting against the proposition—Shall the women vote? 

They certainly shall, in California, for all time. 
do more than vote, which is the best test of citizenship. 
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A PIONEER GONE 


Mrs. Anna C, Field, beloved pioneer suffragist of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., passed away the day after Christmas, in her ninetieth 
year, 

The first organization in Brooklyn for woman's rights was 
formed in Mrs, Field’s house about forty years ago, and she 
was the first president. Fo. .nany years she was prominent in 
work for women and in club life. During the Civil War she was 
active in relief work, and gathered about her a number of prom- 
inent women in the service. Out of this grew the idea of a 
woman’s club for Brooklyn, and from this beginning have grown 
all the women’s clubs since formed there. One of Mrs. Field’s 
fdeas, which she, with the help of others, carried out, was to 
provide a home for self-supporting women. The club was or- 
ganized in 1869. Mrs. Field was also the promoter of the Busi- 
ness Women’s Union. She was a writer of merit, and conducted 
literary classes. She was a dear friend of Lucy Stone, Henry 
B. Blackwell and other early suffragists, and was an officer in 
the American W. S. A. for many years. 

She leaves three sons, R. C., William D. C. and Charles M. 
Field. 








A recent straw vote was taken in the District of Columbia 
on the question of suffrage—not woman suffrage but man suf- 
frage. Out of a possible 33,000 voters, 11,373 votes were cast. 
Ot these 10,471 favored the right of suffrage in the District, while 
902 voted against. Isn't it pretty nearly time to give the citizens 
of the District of Columbia self-government? And while we are 
about it, why extend this right only to the men? Let’s give it 
to men AND women.—La Follette’s. 





It would be fitting, indeed, if the great State of Pennsyl- 
vania would be the first in the East to grant suffrage to women. 
Pennsylvania has figured large in the history of the nation. 
Why should we hesitate to give the women of Pennsylvania the 
right of suffrage? Out in the West the women have not abused 
the ballot, but have exercised it intelligently and fearlessly, 
with the result that wherever women vote there has been a 
marked improvement in general conditions. Here in Pennsyl- 
vania political scandals have been piled one upon the other 
until they stand today as a festering and decaying pile from 
which a stench arises unto Heaven. Who shall say that the 
women of Pennsylvania, if they were given the power, would 
not work to remove this blemish, and restore Pennsylvania to 
the proud position she held when she pointed the way for the 
thirteen colonies?—-Miners’ Journal, . 








NEW YEAR’S ANNOUNCEMENT 


Distinguished New Contributing Editors Added to the 
Staff of The Woman's Journal and Several New 
and Important Departments to Be Started 
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Josephine Preston Peabody 
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Mabel Craft Deering 

Eliza Calvert Hall. 


Mary Johnston 
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An especially bright New Year for The Woman’s Journal 
dawns this week, with the announcement of the names of twelve 
distinguished men and women as its staff of contributing editors. 
The year 1913 will be one of increased usefulness, not only be- 
cause of the assistance the paper will have from its contributing 
editors, but also because of the plan to have more varied news 
and to interest a wider circle of readers. This will be done by 
publishing in its columns as far as possible news of organiza- 
tions other than suffrage which are allied in interests, and 
special articles showing how the ballot in the hands of women 
may be a practical help in every-day life, as well as an ideal for 
both men and women, 

The following list is offered as a sort of prospectus to the 
contents of The Woman's Journal for the year: 

Miss Mary Johnston, author of “Prisoners of Hope,” “To Have 
and to Hold,” “The Long Roll,” and “Cease Firing.” 

Miss Ellis Meredith, author and journalist; member of the first 
convention called to draft a charter for the city and county 
of Denver; head of Denver Election Commission; honorary 
member of the Denver Y. W. C. A. 

Mr. Reginald Wright Kauffman, author of “The House of Bond- 
age,” “Why Girls Go Wrong,” and many other books; noted 
opponent of the white-slave traffic. 

Miss Zona Gale, author of “Friendship Village,” “Friendship Vil- 
lage Love Stories,” “The Loves of Pelleas and Etarre,” and 
contributor to various magazines and newspapers. 

Mrs. Florence Kelley, champion of: working women and girls; 
general secretary of the National Consumers’ League since 
1899; former State factory inspector of Illinois; author of 
“Some Ethical Gains through Legislation’; translator of 
Engel’s “Condition of the Working Classes of England”; es- 
pecially interested in legislation affecting child labor and 
hours for working women. 

Mr. Witter Bynner, editor, and author of “An Ode to Harvard,” 
“An Immigrant,” and “Hig Father’s House.” 

Judge Ben B. Lindsey, international authority on juvenile delin- 
quency; promoter of juvenile court system and author of 
“Problems of the Children,” “The Beast and the “Jungle,” 
and “The Rule of Plutocracy in Colorado.” 

Josephine Preston Peabody (Mrs. Lionel S. Marks), poet and 
dramatist, author of “Fortune and Men's Eyes,” “Marlowe,” 
“The Singing Leaves,” “The Piper.” 

Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane, minister, writer, editor; unique 
“adviser to aliing cities’; engaged in social work and sani- 
tary surveys of cities under local and State auspices; made 
sanitary survey of 12 cities in Kentucky under State Board 
of Health and State Federation of Women's Clubs; gave 
illuminating testimony at meat investigation in Washington 
last year. 

Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, pastor of Free Synagogue of New York; 
founder of Oregon State Conference of Charities and Cor 
rection; former Commissioner of child labor of Oregon; di- 
rector Ethical-Social League of New York and of Equal 
Franchise Society. : 

Mabel Craft Deering, distinguished California journalist, and 
head of the press work in Northern California during the 
suffrage campaign. 

Eliza Calvert Hall (Mrs. L. C. Obenchmain), author of “Aunt 
Jane of Kentucky,” “The Land of Long Ago,” and “A 
Book of Handwoven Coverlets.” 

With such a list of names on our editorial page, our readers 
should take especial pride and pleasure In recommending the 
paper to a large circle of friends and acquaintances, 

Agnes FE, Ryan. 





FORM OF BEQUEST 


What is the best monument to the memory of a fellow mor- 
tal, what is the best monument to one’s own memory, must he 
questions frequently asked by both men and women of means 
who come to the parting of the ways and have either large or 
small fortunes to dispose of. When we read of the sums of 
money, the property and estates that go each year to charity and 
religion and philanthropy, we may frequently read between the 
lines and know something of the struggle of the owner of this 
world’s goods to render a worthy account. When we note the 
purposes for which fortunes are usually left, it gives us pause. 
Most of them seem to me to be left for the purpose of repairing 
the shaky and rotten foundations of society. As a suffragist, I 
wish that more fortunes, both large and small, may in the future 
be left for rebuilding those foundations, for building those 
structures whose foundations are so based on truth and justice 
and right that they cannot perish. Since the equal suffrage 
movement makes for such foundations and no other, I know that 
I voice the wish of thousands when I call attention to the fol- 
lowing form of bequest, and ask that, in disposing of fortunes in 
the future, our friends give it due consideration: 











Form of Bequest. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprietors of 
The Woman’s Journal, published in Boston, a corpora- 
tion established by the laws of Massachusetts, the sum 
of dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
principal. and interest, at their discretion, to the sup- 
port and improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 























By bringing this form of bequest to the attention of persons 
who are endowed with this world’s goods, a service is done not 
only to the cause of equal suffrage, but also to those who really 
wish to use their means for the permanent betterment of hu- 
manity. Agnes E, Ryan. 
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STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING 


The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of The Woman's 
Journal Corporation will be held at their office, 585 Boylston 
street, Boston, on Monday, Jan. 13, 1913, at 11 A. M. The stock- 
holders are respectfully invited to attend. 

By order of the Directors: 





Alice Stone Blackwell, 
President, 
Catherine Wilde, Clerk. 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL BUSINESS 





Legislators to Have Suffrage Paper As Best Prepara- 
tion for Votes for Women Campaign—-Nevada, Min 
nesota, West Virginia Make Ready 





A few days ago I came upon a quotation from J. Keir Hardie 
of England which especially illustrates what I should like to say 
this week about The Woman's Journal and the suffrage cause 
generally. Here is the quotation: “It is not only bread we are 
starving for; we are starving for lack of sympathy, of affection, 
of human brotherhood. It is when the heart is torn with sorrow 
or suffused with love that we realize the value of the impercepti- 
ble things in life.” 

Because we value the imperceptible things in life, because 
we know that the human race lives not by bread alone, we as 
suffragists have won and are winning. A few days ago one of 
the California women told me of Mrs. Grace Cotterill of Oregon. 
She is a sister-in-law of the reform mayor of Seattle, and during 
the campaign in Oregon she did heroic work with the labor 
unions throughout the State. She lived in Washington at the 
time of its enfranchisement and helped to win votes for women 
During the whole campaign she wore no gloves. Besides this, 
she gave herself, her time and ability. Now the position of pro- 
bation officer of Medford, Ore., has been offered to her. 

This spirit of sacrifice, this devotion to the cause leads me 
to the few words I want to say about Nevada, the next real cam- 
paign State. Picture Nevada to yourself. Take down your map. 
Note Nevada alone, in black, as if in mourning over her disfran- 
chisement. Remember how important it is for us to have the 
who.e Western coast a free coast in order to extend the free ter- 
ritory right through to Kansas and on to Michigan, on to Ohio, 
and on again to New York, carrying the country to freedom! 
Consider Nevada, and read the following paragraph: 

Nevada needs the Woman’s Journal. Its president, Miss Anne 
Martin, says so. She wants the Journal sent for four months to 
the seventy legislators of the State. She believes that within a 
few weeks Nevada will be a real campaign State, the equal suf- 
frage amendment having been passed by a second session of the 
Legislature and the question of equal suffrage then being before 
She believes that the Journals sent to these legisla- 
tors will help accomplish the desired result. It will cost $17.50 
to do this. We have agreed to raise the money. The Journal 
must not be out of pocket in the matter, however, and contribu- 
tions are, therefore, in order from all who wish to “have a finger 
in the pie.” 

And now please read of a few of the good works going on in 
other States. To me they indicate that when Nevada comes in 
free, she will not come alone, 


the people. 


Minnesota is sending The Woman’s Journal to the 126 mem- 
bers of its Legislature. This will undoubtedly give both suffrage 
and the Journal quite a boost in Minnesota this winter. 





The West Virginia Equal Suffrage Association is sending The 
Woman’s Journal to the 116 members of its Legislature. This, 
with the other activity and use of the suffrage paper in the 
State, will help greatly. 





Mrs. Jane Bliss Potter of the Woman Suffrage Party in Min- 
neapolis is doing splendid work in increasing the subscription 
list of The Woman's Journal. She not only takes subscriptions, 
but sells papers as well. 





Miss Elizabeth Robins of England has just sent in her sub- 
scription to The Woman's Journal. Miss Robins is well known 
to our readers as the author of “The Convert.” She*has just 
brought out a most interesting story called “My Little Sister and 
the Gray Hawk of the World,” which is said to present women’s 
most terrible indictment of the social evil. 





Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, one of the daughters of Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, has just sent The Woman's Journal to three of Mrs. 
Howe's granddaughters. Mrs. Hall lives in New Jersey, and 
wants them counted toward the 100 subscribers that New Jersey 
has pledged. . 





Just before leaving for a trip to Seattle to spend the Christ- 
mas holidays with her three sons, Mrs. Helen Rand Tindall of 
Washington, D. C., sent the Journal ten new subscriptions, with 
a check for $10. She writes: “I shall not forget the Journal, and 
hope to pick up a subscription now and then while I am away.” 
We give this as a sample of the kind of co-operation the Journal 
is receiving. 





These examples of effective work make me sometimes wonder 
if there are not readers of this column who care for suffrage just 
as much as do the Minnesota worker, the friends in West Vir- 
ginia and New Jersey and Washington. Do you want your State 
to be free? Do you want it badly enough to give your legislators 
the information they need? Have you thought of sending the 
Journal to the members of your Legislature this winter? The 
cost is small, especially compared with the influence. 

Agnes FE. Ryan. 





There has never been a time when the majority of mothers 
have been as competent mothers as at present.—Julia C, 


Lathrop. 





You are constantly assured that you cannot change human’ 
nature; that you cannot make people over by process of law. 
But if you cannot reform men by reforming the conditions that 





make men what they are, how is it that you can so easily de 
bauch and degrade them by reversing the process?—Collier’s, 
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DID IT 








Albany Pilgrimage Rouses Cu- 


riosity in Harmless Way and 


Makes People Think 


Three frail women battle with snow 
and mud and cutting wind to carry a 
message to the new Governor of New 
No event in the suffrage 
annals of the State ever aroused the 
interest and discussion occasioned by 
this “hike” from New York to Albany, 


York State. 


involving both physical suffering and 
mental pangs due to the absence from 
the hearthstones at Christmastime, 
writes Mrs. Anna Cadogan Etz. 

When the scheme was launched at 
the Philadelphia Convention from the 
fertile brain of the young and pretty 
and rich Rosalie Jones, it was hardly 
taken with seriousness. That it would 
prove a nine-days’ wonder; that it 
would secure more newspaper space 
for a greater length of time than even 
the great suffrage parades, no one 
dreamed. All over the State, suffra- 
gists and near-suffragists and anti- 
suffragists are asking themselves and 
each other: What did they do it for, 
and what good will it do suffrage? 

Right or wrong, it is a cardinal be- 
lief among suffrage workers that pub- 
licity is the thing to work for; that, 
if the question of votes for women 
can be brought to the attention of 
the people of New York, the State will 
fall into the suffrage ranks in 1915. 
If this is so, then the three storm- 
stressed pilgrims have given the cause 
of woman suffrage a Christmas pres- 
ent beyond price, as well as offering 
a proof that, while many women may 
not want to vote, to some women it 
is their hearts’ desire to such an ex- 
tent that to deny them this fundamen- 
tal right of citizenship is unnecessary 
cruelty. 

The point of vital interest in this 
winter's excursion lies, however, in 
the fact that, while on the surface it 
seems to be a woman’s enterprise, its 
success as a scheme for publicity is 
due entirely to men. The comparison 
between this march and the march 
from Edinburgh to London by the 
English suffragists recently concluded 
shows up anew the difference in the 
way English and American men re- 
act to the efforts of their women folk 
to get the vote. 

The seeming atrocities of the Eng- 
lish suffragists are the logical conse- 
quence of their being refused space in 
the English papers. They were forced 
to commit crime and to endure un- 
speakable sufferings to gain publicity 
for their cause. Note the contrast 
offered by the throng of friendly re- 
porters that have given every blis- 
tered heel on the march to Albany all 
the newspaper space it would stand 
for. Note how every little adventure 
by the wayside has been heralded 
broadcast over the State by these same 
reporters, as though their one aim in 
the newspaper profession was to ad- 
vance the cause of suffrage through 
affording publicity. 
English papers, the English women, 
while cheered on their way by women 


sympathizers, received no such friend- 


ly boosting from the English press. 


Contrast also the behavior of Gov- 
who protested against 
the women enduring the hardships of 
the long tramp, and asked that they 
train, with the refusal of 
Premier Asquith even to receive in 
person the petition which the English 
women had trudged many weary miles 


ernor Sulzer, 


come by 


to bring him. 


The official organs of the English 
suffrage societies tell of heroic sacri- 


fices made by English women for suf 


frage of which American suffragists 
have never even dreamed. But, in the 
meantime, it is in America that suf- 
frage is being realized, and with every 
new State comes the story of how the 
battle was won through the comrade- 
ship of men and women, of how the 
press helped, and the labor unions and 
helped put the thing 
And so the fact that the 
men of New York State have made 
the “hike” to Albany the success it 
has proved to be, makes every suffrage 
worker rejoice anew, not only that 
she was born today and not yesterday, 
in America and not in 


the Grange 
through. 


but born 
England. 





Give teachers adequate pay while in 
service, or pension them when they 
retire from service.—Journal of Edu- 


cation. 


Judging from the 
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New York Police Attempts to 
Imitate English—Say Traffic 
Was Obstructed 





Because she manipulated the suf- 
frage Voiceless Speech in a shop win- 
dow at Twenty-third street and Broad- 
way, New York, last Saturday, Miss 
Anna Constable was summoned to the 
Jefferson Market Police Court for “ob- 
structing the traffic.” Although she 
was dismissed, Judge Butts warned her 
that if the offense was repeated she 
would be arrested. 

Miss Constable is a member of the 
Woman’s Political Union and the 
Voiceless Speech is a suffrage lecture 
on cards, which the Union is using to 
advertise its Suffrage Ball of Jan. 11. 
It is difficult for the suffragists of 
New York or elsewhere to understand 
this action of the New York court. 
The crowds that gathered to watch the 
cards, it is said, were not to be com- 
pared with those that gather around 
shop windows where demonstrations 
of various kinds are given for com- 
mercial purposes, or gather to watch 
sporting returns. 


CHOOSE KAUFMAN 
IN WASHINGTON 


Women Do Well in Supporting 
Land Commissioner Who Has 
Pushed Reforms 








W. H. Kaufman has just been chosen 
as State Land Commissioner of Wash- 
ington. Women may well be proud to 
have helped in his election. 

Kaufman was assessor of Whatcom 
County. Two years ago, as candidate 
for that office, he was nominated on 
the Republican ticket by a big lead; 
also on the Socialist ticket; and he 
lacked but four votes of receiving the 
Democratic nomination as well. He 
was elected by a larger majority than 
any other candidate in the county. 
Kaufman then got busy, with such 
effect that he became known as “that 
insurgent assessor,” according to La 
Follette’s Magazine. He raised the 
assessment of fish-trap companies from 
$150,000 to $750,000; raised the as- 
sessments on Tide Lands (speculative 
holdings) over $70,000; lowered the 
assessments on homes over $1,000,000; 
got hold of owners’ cruises of timber 
and demonstrated that where the 
county cruise showed only 29,000,000 
feet the owners’ cruise—always low— 
showed 81,000,000 feet, nearly 280- per 
cent. of the county cruise; yet former 
assessors had taken only 40 per cent. 
of the low cruise. 

Kaufman made his recent successful 
campaign for State Land Commis- 
sioner on a platform demanding that 
all future increase in the popular 
value of natural resources be kept for 
all the people, by collecting a fair 
royalty from everyone who controls 
any natural resource for private profit; 
these royalties from natural resources 
to be distributed to the people in an- 
nual dividends, after deducting the 
necessary expenses of the State. 

Here are some of the unusual slo- 
gans used by Kaufman in the cam- 
paign: 

“Tax stumps; exempt cows—then 
watch the country grow.” 

“Land for use—not for speculation.” 

“Idle land makes idle men. Taxing 
idle land into use wiil guarantee two 
jobs to the man, and will also enable 
the State, like any other well-managed 
corporation, to declare dividends.” 

“Every dollar speculators get with- 
.| out creating, you and I have created 
without getting.” 

“Exit five thousand speculators; en- 
ter five million farmers.” 

“Merchants get no trade from idle 
land nor from crab-infested tide flats.” 

Kaufman was elected last November 
by a larger plurality than any other 
candidate for State office. 





A Men’s League for Woman Suffrage 
is in process of formation in Maine, 
actively instigated by Mr. Granville 
Fernald. He will attend the Oxford 
County Pomona Grange on Jan. 7 at 
Norway, a large and up-to-date Maine 
village. Mr. Fernald will have Men’s 
League Pledges there, and as the 
Grangers will be present en masse he 
should gain many new members. He 
has already 
names. 








SPRINTED MATTER 


secured many notable 
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Suffrage Amendment 





The Iowa Grangers, in State con- 
vention assembled at Oskaloosa, last 
week, went squarely on record as fav- 
oring an amendment to the constitu 
tion granting women the right to vote. 
“Other States permit women to vote,” 
the delegates said, “and Iowa women, 
too, want to vote.” 

The resolution adopted was as fol- 

lows: 
“In view of the marked advance of 
the woman's suffrage movement in our 
own and other States, it seems right 
that an equal suffrage amendment to 
our State constitution should be sub- 
mitted to the voters of Iowa. We, 
therefore, as members of this conven- 
tion, would ask that such a bill be 
passed by the coming Legislature.” 


SAYS WOMEN ARE 
HONEST BANKERS 


Commissioner Always Glad to 
See Them—Kansas Woman 
Passes Cashier Examination 








Miss Josie McCormack, of Moran, 
Kan., believes herself to be the first 
woman in the United States to take 
an examination for bank cashier. 
She passed the examination and made 
an excellent showing. On Jan. 1 she 
became cashier of the Moran State 
Bank. Commenting upon women as 
bankers, Bank Commissioner Dolley 
said, according to the Ottawa Guar- 
dian: 

“I am always glad to see a woman 
take a place in a bank. We have a 
large number of women in the State 
banks of Kansas, and they are among 
the best bank workers we have. They 
are honest, reliable, and are hard 
workers, They are mighty careful 
about making a loan; they take fewer 
chances than men, There are thou- 
sands of women employed in pvanks 
all over the United States, and not one 
has ever been charged with defalca- 
tion. No woman banker has ever gone 
from the bank to the penitentiary. 
They make clear-headed and honest 
bankers, and we need them in the 
business in Kansas.” 


TWO TO ONE 


After a long debate, the Iowa Imple- 
ment Dealers’ Association, at its re- 
cent meeting in Des Moines, en- 
dersed woman suffrage by a vote of 
two to one. The resolution was pre- 
sented by the Iowa E. S. A. 


NEW HOME OPEN 


The Pennsylvania W. S. A. has 
opened its new Headquarters in the 
Arcade Building, Harrisburg. The 
field secretary, Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, 
will be in charge till an executive sec- 
retary is chosen. Mrs. Julian Ken- 
nedy of Pittsburg is chairman cf the 
Headquarters Committee, and the 
State Board will hold monthly meet- 
ings there. It is the first time in 40 
years that the Board has met outside 
Philadelphia. 

The plan of work is to form a suf- 
frage organization in each county as 
quickly as possible. 

















At the afternoon tea to be given 
Jan. 5 by the Women’s Political Union, 
46 East 29th street, New York, Mrs. 
Emanuel Einstein will be the hostess 
and Mrs. Florence Kelley the speaker. 





Members of the Woman Suffrage 
Party in Brooklyn, N. Y., will hold a 
mass meeting in the opera house of the 
Academy of Music on Thursday, Jan. 
9., with Mrs. Catt, Miss Shaw and 
Max Eastman as speakers. 





A complimentary dinner was giver 
at Toledo, O., Devrember 14, by the Lu- 
eas County Equal Suffrage League to 
Mayor Brand Whitlock, president of 
the League, and Mrs. Whitlock, in rec- 
ognition of their efficient work for the 
cause during the campaign. 





Mrs. Susan Lincoln Mills, founder 
of Mills College, the first and foremost 
women’s college in the West, a life- 
long suffragist, died December 12. 
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Planned for Legislature in New 
Free State 





The State President of the Oregon 
W. Cc. T. U., Mrs. Ada W. Unruh, 
writes in the Union Signal: 

“Men are taking the enfranchise- 
ment of women- very reasonably; in- 
déed, are giving them cordial recogni- 
tion. In many of our cities women 
have been afforded an opportunity to 
exercise their new privilege, and have 
acquitted themselves with honor, often 
coming off with flying colors. Several 
towns have gone dry, for which happy 
condition the women have the credit, 
in some cases having been the sole 
movers in the matter. They have 
served on election boards in many 
places, and in one, at least, the board 
was composed wholly of women. Here 
it was said that every man who came 
into the booths took off his hat, and 
not one bore a vestige of tobacco. 
This was favorably commented upon 
by our city dailies, and altogether 
woman suffrage has had a dignified 
beginning in our State.” 





GOSSIP GLEANINGS 


Professor Lindley of the Indiana 
University lately gave an address for 
woman suffrage at Columbus from the 
standpoint of a psychologist. 








Woman suffrage scored a practical 
triumph in the Law School of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania recently when 
Miss Alice Moran was elected secretary 
of the first-year class. 





A corps of women is being organized 
to sell suffrage literature in the streets 
of Washington during the week of the 
Inauguration, and along the lines of 


the suffrage procession on March 3. 
¢ 





the St. Louis Globe Democrat, seems 
to have been arranged with the view 
of producing an effective climax: 





Measures Are 


The following headline, clipped from | address 
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SHOULD BE 
PART OF HOME 


That is Why Judge Hatch, of 
Michigan, Believes in Votes for 
Women 





“The home life of women is largely 
given up to house-cleaning. When 
they are allowed to vote, this life will 
be expanded and we will have clean 
streets, clean municipal government, 
the poor will be looked after, and 
there will be protection for girls from 
immoral ipfluences. The same spirit 
that rules the home will be felt in 
political matters. The city will be- 
come part of the home.” ; 
So said Judge H. H. Hatch of De- 
troit in his address before a recent 
meeting of the Lawyers’ Club in that 
city. Judge Hatch voted in favor of 
equal suffrage in Michigan when the 
constitutional amendment was sub- 
mitted in 1874, and again this fall, 
“It is a matter of deep interest,” 
said he, “and even if defeated this 
year, it will come up again, for it is a 
question that will not down.” 

Judge Hatch said that when women 
have the right to vote they will seek 
information which has not interested 
them in the past, because they could 
make no use of it, their lives will be 
broadened and their influence  in- 
creased. 

As to the ability of women to han- 
dle affairs, Judge Hatch pointed out 
that the institutions which they have 
organized and made successful gen- 
erally are turned over to men when 
they revert to the city or State. It is 
different where suffrage prevails. In 
Colorado much beneficial legislation 
has resulted, and bad bills have been 
killed by the influence of the women 
voters. 
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“HICKORY CREST” 


Beautiful private home, all modern. con- 
veniences, thirty-acre grove, five minutes 
from Southern R. R. Station, now open 
to a few boarders. Special attention 
to convalescents, or those seeking a mild 
climate for the winter. Milk, butter and 
eggs produced at home. Terms, fifteen dol- 
lars per week. References exchanged. 
“HICKORY CREST,” 
Seneca 8. C. 











Carmi Woman Smokes Pipe, 
Directs Farm at Age of 100; 
Oppoges Suffrage for Women 





On Jan. 3 the question of equal suf- 
frage was presented at Rockland, 
Mass., by Mrs. Marion Booth Kelley 
and Mrs. A. J. George. Mrs. Kelley 
addressed the Men’s Club of the Con- 
gregational Church of Attleboro on 
Thursday evening. 





Miss Mary Boland of Scranton, Pa., 
who spoke during the impeachment of 
Judge Archbold, is the first woman to 
appear within the U. S. Senate cham- 
ber during a session of that body since 
1905, when a woman testified at tne 
impeachment trial of Judge Swayne of 
Florida. 





At the lecture to be given by Mrs. 
Catt in Tremont Temple on Jan. 29 for 
the Boston E. S. A. for Good Govern- 
ment, the ushers will dress in the 
costumes of the countries where equal 
suffrage has been gained, and as rep- 
resentatives of the free States of this 
country. 





The Christian Commonwealth of 
London has issued a fine Christmas 
number of 40 pages, with 78 illustra- 
tions. The frontispiece, “A Madonna 
of Today,” is especially noteworthy. 
The Commonwealth has accomplished 
what few papers succeed in—it has 
brought out a Christmas issue in the 
real spirit of Christmas, This paper is 
always a staunch upholder of equal 
rights for women. 





An effective suffrage post card bears 
the picture of the baby and milk bot- 
tle, drawn by Miss Harriet Park, 
which appeared in The Woman’s Jour- 
nal of Dec. 14 last, with the sentiment 
from Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman, 
“Politics governs even the purity of 
the milk supply. It is not outside the 
home, but inside the baby!” The 
ecards, of suffrage yellow, may be ob- 
tained from the young artist’s mother, 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, 611 Gilman street, 
Palo Alto, Cal., price, 12 cents per 
dozen, post paid. 
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THE NEWSPAPER WITH 
A CONSCIENCE 


Springfield 
Republican 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Established in 1824 by SAMUEL BOWLES 


Daily (Morning), $8; Sunday, $2; 
Weekly, $1 a Year 


THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN 
(16 broad pages) contains all of 
the best editorial, 
special 
daily 
maries of the week’s news. 


literary and 
the 
also expert 


features of seven 


issues, sum- 


Free Trial Subscription 





The Weekly Republican will be 
sent free for one month to all 
who make application. 


THE REPUBLICAN, 
Springfield, Mass. 











THE INCREASING DEMAND 


FOR 


IS EVIDENCE OF ITS. POPULARITY 


For repairing China, Glassware, Fur- 
niture, Meerschaum, Vases, Books, 
Leather Belting and Tipping Billiard 
Cues. Also Rubber and Leather Ce- 
ment. Any three kinds 15c per bot- 
tle. We pack HAMILTON profit shar- 
ing coupons with our goods. Ask 
your dealer. 


MAJOR MANUFACTURING CO. 
A. Major, President 
461 Peari St. New York City 






















To Woman's Journal Readers:— 

We beg to announce that we are print: 
2rs of many well known publications, among 
them ‘‘ 7ke Woman's Journal." ad (r3 have 
booklet, a magazine or a book send it along. 
pen day and night. 

E. L. Grimes COMPANY 
ta2a Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 
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(Dedicated to Abigail Scott Duniway) 


By Emma Wilson Gillespie 





(Air: “Battle Hymn of the Republic”) 





Our eyes have seen the glory of the 
breaking of the light 
That rifts the clouds of error and of 
superstition’s night; 
And might is bowing lower to the 
scepter of the right, 
For truth is marching on. 


We have seen the torch of freedom, 
from the hearthstone altar fires, 
Illume the halls of learning and the 
temples’ springing spires, 
Till commonwealths have answered 
to the spirit of our sires, 
With justice marching on. 


We have read anew Christ’s gospel, 
writ in truer terms of grace, 
For homes and little children and the 
mothers of the race; 
We have seen the halo circle round a 
new Madonna face, 
Since love is marching on. 
The bugle note has sounded; let it 
never call retreat, 
Till, from West to East, the nation, 
links its freedom chain complete; 
Old Glory’s folds symbolic of oppres- 
sion’s winding sheet, 
For right is marching on. 


’Mid the fragrance of the roses of our 
lovely Oregon, 
Her manhood fought a battle, with 
their ballots, pro and con; 
Her womanhood’s enfranchised, and 
as free as any son— 
God’s kingdom’s marching on! 


OREGON’S VOTE 
BY COUNTIES 


We are now able to report the vote 
upon the equal suffrage amendment in 
Oregon in detail. In future years these 
figures will have great historical in- 
terest. The counties that gave the 
biggest majorities will always be proud 
of it. 











_ LIKE ROMANCE 
Virginia Paper Calls It As Inter 


esting As Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Tales 








Not even Chaucer's immortal “Can- 
terbury Pilgrims” had a _ livelier, 
spicier, merrier time than have the 
stout-hearted suffragist crusaders 
trudging through the Chrisimas 
snows to Albany. You may not think 
the Army of Six need the vote, but 
certainly they have staged a pleasant- 
ly human bit of romance. When the 
nervous, theoretical introspective 
twentieth century can be picturesque 
in its faith, and put fun in its creeds, 
why the old world isn’t such a dull 
place after all. : 
Just think what a jolly good piece 
of fun this “hike” has been. It reads 
like a racy legend of the middle ages, 
when devout souls went into pagan 
lands to prove their faith, and chival- 
rous knights wore black patches on 
their eyes in honor of their ladies un- 
til they performed some feat of der- 
ring-do, Who wants to read about 
“Don Quixote’’ when he can read 
about bold “General” Rosalie Jones 
and watchful “Surgeon-General” La- 
vinia Dock leading their band into 
Stockport Centre after a “quick, easy 
march of five miles”? There is some- 
thing cheerfully humble about five 
miles a day. It has the easy-going 
humor that America loves. 

And then how admirably Stockport 


Centre lived up to its name. It 
turned out en masse to give the in- 
vaders “an explosive and startling 


welcome.” One turbulent Stockportian 
fired his shotgun without warning, 
and every last one of the heroines 
“jumped, in terror.” That's rich and 
fragrant with humanity, a note that 
Oliver Holmes or James Russell Lo- 
well could have done into sparkling 
verse, and made real literature. But 
the best touch of all, the sweet, gay 
debonair ending of the day, was when 
the suffragists, undaunted by five 
stern miles, forgot their troubles and 
their cause and joined a group of 
children in joyous coasting on their 
sleds. 


This is the true romance. These 
women have showed how serious 
things can be taken with zest and 


fighting spirit. Love, too, has played 
its part in this ballad. A newspaper 
correspondent has fallen victim to tlie 
charms of one crusader and joined her 
as bodyguard and squire. Dame Na- 
ture smiles. 

Women like this can take care of 
themselves, vote or no vote. How 
many men would have the nerve to 
plunge through winter for any politi- 
cal faith in the land? The suffragist 
Army of Six is a band of good “sports.” 
They have devotion and humor. Their 
“hike” has helped them, and certainly 
helped the country, to understand the 
spirit of the times.—Richmond (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch. 





At the Sunday evening meeting In 
Ford Hall, Bosten, Dec. 29, Miss An- 
gela Morgan read two of her recent 
poems. On Jan. 5 on the same plat- 
form Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer of 
New York will open the discussion by 
her lecture, “Are the Public Schools 
Democratic?” 





This week The Woman’s Journal 





County Total Yes No 
Pee ere 3,993 1,577 1,519 
Benton .:.... 2,758 1,161 1,180 
Clackamas 6,852 2,724 2,932 
Clatsop ..... 2,864 1,277 1,048 
Columbia 2,213 810 "814 
CGE nc ccaesee 3,972 1,846 1,255 
ee 2,933 1,062 973 
oe 661 343 195 
Douglas ..... 5,081 2,285 1,887 
Gilliam ..... 898 327 392 
ee 1,490 545 451 
Harney ..... 1,361 554 491 
Hood River . 1,715 766 617 
Jackson ..... 5,514 2,794 1,875 
Josephine ... 2,361 1,193 782 
Klamath 2,147 919 688 
ar 1,123 385 393 
De crews nie 7,783 3,508 2,424 
Lincoln ..... 1,380 507 558 
Serer ree 5,640 2,224 2,547 
Malheur ..... 1,942 775 690 
Marion ...... 8,273 3,15 3,885 
Morrow ..... 1,159 459 398 
Multnomah .. 41,421 19,288 17,701 
eer 3,416 1,242 1,724 
Sherman .... 740 297 280 
Tillamook 1,567 559 516 
Umatilla .... 4,659 2,067 1,728 
er 3,452 1,236 1,190 
Wallowa 1,930 802 847 
WD svxdvas 2,725 981 1,239 
Washington . 5,014 1,541 2,010 
Wheeler ..... 737 275 256 
Yamhill ..... 4,339 1,782 1,619 

Totals ....144,113 61,265 57,104 








J 
COULD NOT FOOL 
OREGON VOTERS 


Big Business Wanted to Nullify 
Initiative, But Citizens Were 
Not Deceived 








W. G. Eggleston writes from Port- 
land to the Chicago Public: 
“When the majority of the people 
understand a question they vote in- 
telligently and for their best inter- 
ests. The ‘composite citizen,’ as 
Senator Bourne calls the people en 
masse, is a reliable citizen even if he 
does ‘see ghosts’ sometimes. 
Composite Citizen Decides 

*“Oregon’s composite citizen has de- 
cided that he doesn’t wish to decorate 
the Initiative and Referendum with 
hobbles and handcuffs. 

Fake Majority Rule 

“The Legislature of 1911 thought the 
composite citizen might be deceived 
by a so-called ‘majority rule’ amend- 
ment into doing that; so it offered, 
without any request that was ever 
made public, an amendment to fix the 
Initiative by providing that a consti- 
tutional amendment cannot be adopt- 
ed except by a majority of all the 
votes cast at the election. That is, 
the Legislature presented an amend- 
ment meaning this: If the whole 
number of votes cast at an election is 
140,000, then a consttiutional amend- 
ment must receive at least 70,001 
votes in order to be adopted, even if 
no more than 400 ballots are actually 
marked against it. 

“But that amendment applied only 
to constitutional amendments, and 
Big Business wants that brand of ‘ma- 
jority rule’ for laws that are voted on; 
so some of its agents initiated a ‘ma- 
jority rule’ amendment to apply to 
laws as well as to amendments. The 
voters rejected both those amend- 
ments. 

“Big Business had two pet bills on 
ihe ballot—one to prohibit boycotting 
or picketing, and another to prohibit 
street speaking in any town of 5,000 
or more inhabitants without a written 
permit from the mayor. Those pets 
were slaughtered by the voters. 

Women Waking Up 

“After six unsuccessful attempts to 
get the ballot, the women of Oregon 
now have it, and there are many indi- 
cations, even so soon after the elec- 
tion, that the women of this State in- 
tend to get acquainted with political 
questions.” 


ASK FOR WOMEN 
VOTE ALL NIGHT 
Alice Park and Oregon Suffra- 


gists Protests Capital Punish- 
ment Till Women Vote 








Alice Park spoke at 2.30 In the 
morning at the 24-hour protest meet- 
ing against capital punishment in 
Salem, Oregon, Dec 13. The speaking 
and audience were continuous. She 
writes that it was “something to re- 
member the rest of one’s life.” 

A vain attempt was made to have 
the five condemned men reprieved un- 
tii the women of the State could have 
an opportunity to vote on the capital 
punishment law. Letters from Gov: ’- 
nors of all of the States where ca- 
tal punishment has been abolished 
and from international supporters of 
the movement were presented. 





enters on its 44th year. 


NUARY 4, 1918 


- 






WOMAN NEEDED 
ON SCHOOL BOARD 


All Women in-Hub Should Sup- 
port Miss Curtis for School 
Committee 








Editor Woman’s Journal: 

It has long been felt by believers in 
the usefulness of women in public of- 
fice that the absence of a woman upon 
the Boston School Committee was a 
slight to the woman’s cause and a 
serious loss to the community. Hence, 
it is a distinct point gained that this 
year the Municipal League and the 
Public School Association,—the organ- 
izations whose nomination has for 
many years been tantamount to an 
election,—have at last put a woman 
upon their ticket. The candidate, Miss 
Frances G. Curtis, is widely known 
and is excellently qualified for the 
office; and if she can hold the support 
which the organizations endorsing her 
normally carry, her election is certain. 

But will she hold this support? 
That a woman could not be eiected has 
heretofore been the objection urged 
against putting a woman on the ticket, 
and thus a defeat, now that this point 
has been conceded, would be no mere 
personal humiliation to the candidate, 
but a serious setback to the woman's 
cause. Should this happen, it is safe 
to say that it will be years before 
another woman will be brought for- 
ward. Hence, this Boston school 
election is a matter of national im- 
portance, and its outcome upon Jan. 
14 should be watched with interest 
by all the readers of The Journal. 

It is to be hoped that the women 
voters of Boston will realize the re- 
sponsibility resting upon them. It is 
bad ‘enough that out of the more than 
half a hundred thousand women eli- 
gible as voters, less than 11,000 are 
registered. But these 10,000 and odd 
votes, short as they are of what they 


might be,. are nevertheless usually 
enough to swing the election. A stay- 


at-home or a divided woman’s vote 
may spell defeat for our sister candi- 
date; whereas the woman's’ vote 
thrown solidly for Miss Curtis will 
bring her to victory, and will redeem 
the reproach of the school system of 
a great city, with its problems of child 
murture and its great corps of women 
teachers controlled by a body which 
lacks the influence of a woman. 
Elizabeth G. Evans. 


IN THE MAGAZINES 


Pearl. 
China. 





The Position of 
Popular Science 


Boggs, L. 
Women in 
Monthly. New York. January. 

Crisis, A, in the Woman Suffrage 
Party. Outlook. New York. Dec. 28. 

Frost, Lucia Dora. Menschen-oder 
Mannerkultur. Neue Rundschau. Ber- 
lin. December. 

Hard, William. 
of Living Mothers. 
York. January. 
for mothers. 

Irwin, Wallace, and Milholland, Inez. 
Two Million Women Vote. McClure’s 


Motherless Chiidren 
Delineator. New 
A plea’ for pensions 


Magazine. New York. January. 
Kenton, Edna. Solidarity. Century 
Magazine. New York. January. A 


story of how the farmers’ wives of a 
community struck for improvements in 
their kitchens. 

Logan, J. D. Canadian Womankood 
and Beauty; An Essay in Social Psy- 
chology. Canadian Magazine. Tor- 
onto. January. 





Elizabeth J. Sherwood. 





ISAYS MEN COUNT 













LESS THAN TREES 


Wilmington Doctor Rouses Wo- 
men by Showing How Civic 
Health Is Neglected 








The relation of housekeepers to the 
Board of Health was the topic treated 
by Dr. Julian Adair, President of the 
Health Board of Wilmington, Del., be- 
fore a recent meeting of the Equal 
Suffrage Association in that city. If 
any of the women had been lukewarm 
on the subject of suffrage before, they 
had reason to become ardent before 
the doctor got through. He pointed 
out that the Board of Health is only 
allowed $1,000 a year to do its work, 
and out of that the assistant secretary 
is paid, while the forestry department 
receives $3,000 for caring for the 
health of the trees. Wilmington’s 
quarantine regulations regarding scar- 
let fever, diphtheria, tonsilitis, etc., 
are not as effective as they should be; 
for lack of a city laboratory in which 
the germs may be analyzed—the only 
way of telling these diseases apart in 
their early stages. The city has no 
smoke ordinance, and does not. own 
its own’ garbage carts. The Board 
of Health forced the restaurants and 
candy kitchens to clean up and made 
a strong effort to have the meat mer- 
chants cover their meats with screens, 
but the meat dealers used their politi- 
cal influence with the City Council and 
nothing was done in the matter. 


HUMOROUS 


Lawyer (to judge): “Il admit that 
my client called the plaintiff an ox, 
but, seeing the price of meat, I con- 
sider that rather‘as a eompliment than 
an insult.”—Sacred Heart Review. 








“Do you expect to keep all the prom- 
ises you made to your constituents?” 
“I won't have to,” replied Senator 
Sorghum. “I have thought out a lot 
of promises so much more picturesque 
that they'll forget all about the old 
ones.”—~Washington Star. 





Zoo Superintendent: “What was all 
the rumpus out here this morning?” 

Attendant: “The bull moose and the 
elephant were fighting over their feed.” 

“What happened?” 

“The donkey ate it.”—Life. 





First Excited R.R. Official: “Heard 
the news?” 

Second Same Thing: “Oh, not so 
bad. Only five killed—two of ‘em 


brakemen.” 

First: “But, my heavens, didn’t you 
know that along with that vaudeville 
baggage we were carrying Jungleo, the 
$200,000 trained baboon? The wreck 
drove him crazy, and the owner's get- 
ting ready to sue the road for his full 
value.”’—Puck. 





Two Irishmen were working on the 
roof of a building one day When one 
made a misstep and fell to the ground. 
The other leaned over and called: 

“Are yez dead or alive, Mike?” 

“O'im alive,” said Mike, feebly. 

“Sure you're such a liar Oi don't 
know whether to belave yez or not.” 

“Well, then, Oi must be dead,” said 
Mike, “for yez would never dare to 
call me a liar if Oi wor aloive.”—Phil- 
adelphia Record. 














Suffrage Calendars for the New Year 





SUFFRAGISTS’ 


Gives Suggestions for Suffrage Work for Each Month in the Year 


CAMPAIGN 


CALENDAR 


CALENDAR OF EMINENT OPINIONS 


A Telling Quotatien for Every Month iz 
the Year on Suffrage from Eminent 
People, in a Standing Alumi- 


An 


WUD cectccssie. succes rere eye (Teme Te seseieed $ .15 4 Postests —_ 
Bach .ccccccee wee Be . PriGe coccccevcccovccscecsescess 

DPOREIOEE. cwedickcdee Ceccsesosccee sopecievcwse ef eevee 17 Per dozen ..... oon Se 174 Postpaid ....... eae) cereal ican . 1.02 
Per hundred ...... 12.00 express 





JULIA WARD HOWE CALENDAR 


Artistic 
Last Photograph, Mounted With an 


Brown Print of Mrs. Howe's 


Artistic Brown Calendar 





Price 
Per DOX .occcccccccccees fs WO 
Per dosen boxes ........ 5.00 
Per hundred boxes .....4.00 


VOTES FOR WOMEN NOTE PAPER 


White Paper with Border and Votes for Women Pale Yellow with Broad Band and Vetes for 
in Yellow Wemen in Deep Yellow 


a me Price Postpaid 
& POP BOB cccccevcicccsece $ .7% 3 00 

express Per dozen boxes ........ 7.50 express 
express Per hundred boxes 65.00 express 











ORGANIZING TO WIN 
The Political District Plan 


A handbook for working suffragists prepared by the Woman Suffrage party of 


New York. Tells just what to do at every point in suffrage work. 
VOTES FOR WOMEN CORRESPONDENCE VOTES FOR WOMEN TEA CUP Price Postpaid 
CARDS Fine White Chins with Bands and ae rh ~ 
Votes for Women in Gold DR Scaeréedte. 6660606000 0008 CORDED OC EOC ORS . F 

Price Postpets Price Posteate ee ee So gis bsnbeneeseseesbeasves bua 1.00 1.06 
eB Box  -.- +00. s0ee-§ OO Each ..... gona hes $ 0 Se —t(itéiéiCCi titi‘(“‘“‘é@wRi «MN nw ccc ccc ces vcccccccccsccscscce 8.00 express 

Per Dosen ones... "s.00 mts Per GOED cccccece 5.00 express Per hundred ... p 

Per Handred Boxes ..45.00 express — Per hundred ...... 45.00 express 








NATIONAL AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


ASSOCIATION, 505 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Budapest Conference 





On June 15, 1913, the Seventh Con- 
ference of the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance will convene in Buda- 
pest, Hungary, continuing five days 
thereafter. 

The affiliated National Woman Suf- 
frage Associations of the following 
twenty-three countries will each be en- 
titled to twelve delegates: Austria, 
Australia, Belgium, Bohemia, Bulgaria, 
Canada, Denmark, Finland, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Hungary, Ice- 
land, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Por- 
tugal, Russia, Servia, South Africa, 
Sweden, Switzerland and the United 
States. Applications for affiliation 
with the Alliance will be received from 
National Suffrage Associations in Po- 
land, Roumania, Galicia and China. 
All countries where women now vote, 


_ BE REPRESENTED 


Delegates from Every Civilized 
Part of Globe Will Meet in 


1 ae VY. ; i isk N 
~ — See Se ee eee oe oe 


— 


dict 





Union Signal. 


of the dreadful consequences 
ties by women. 


fense. 





including American States, will be in- 


Cheer Up! This is the Anti-Suffrage Cat Disappearing! 





“I risked my 


Uhis New Year card, published by Paul Llder, was sent to the Editor of 


vited to send official delegates to the 
National Associations, 
of various countries, in sympathy with 
the woman suffrage movement, will be 
represented by fraternal delegates. 
Especially invited delegates are ex- 
pected from Egypt, India, Burmah, 
China, Japan and the Philippines. For 
the first time in the woman movement, 
it is expected that Hindu, Buddhist, 
Confucian, Mohammedan, Jewish and 
Christian women will sit together in a 
Congress, uniting their voices in a 


Congress. Man; 


common plea for the liberation of their 
sex from those artificial discrimina- 
tions which every political and reli- 


gious system has directed against 
them. 
The rapid strides taken by the 


woman suffrage movement within the 
past few years have placed it in the 
lead of the great reforms of the world. 
So rapidly has the theory of woman 
suffrage been transformed into estab- 
lished fact that at each of the previous 
six International Conferences there 
have been victories to celebrate. The 
gain of four American States since 
the last Congress, and as significant 
triumphs of the cause in several Euro- 
pean countries, will furnish subject for 
further rejoicing at Budapest. 

Verily, Justice has listened to the 
plea of women, and is touching the in- 
telligence of the world with under- 
The Congress at Budapest, 
linking together the chain of organiza- 
tions which now encircle the earth, 
will be a milestone in the progress of 
the woman movement, pointing to tire 
certain emancipation of the women of 
the entire world. 


standing! 


Carrie Chapman Catt, U. S. A., Presi- 

dent. 

Millicent Garrett Faweett, 

Britain, lst Vice-President. 

Annie Furuhjelm, Finland, 2nd Vice- 

President. 
Martina Kramers, The Netherlands, 
Secretary. 

Anna Lindemann, Germany, 

tary. 

Signe Bergman, Sweden, Secretary. 

Adela Stanton Coit, Great Britain, 

Treasurer. 

Direct local inquiries to Miss 
Rosika Schwimmer, Istvan-ut 67 Buda- 
pest, Hungary. 

Cable address—Suffragium. 

For general information, apply to 
Mrs. Catt, 2 W. 86th street, New York 
City. 


Great 


Secre- 





suffrage icgend added. 


trial, for the municipal court is held 
in an old wreck of a structure, pené- 
ing the building of a new police court. 
It was necessary to secure a special 
order from the judge to gain entrance 
to the room, as hundreds were turned 
away. The case in question was one 
of the too common ones, having an 
unfortunate but dangerous woman as 
the defendant, and, like most such 
trials, was a farce; but it served to 
illustrate to the hundreds of women 
in attendance the need of new lawe 
touching all matters of the under 
world, and I believe this ‘woman 
jury’ trial, the first in Oregon, at 
which society women for the first time 
came in close touch with the pathos 
and misery of the social evil, will 
mark the beginning of new legisla- 
tion for both the city and State.” 

The Western Woman's Outlook (Se- 
attle) says of this case: 

“A woman charged with conducting 
a disorderly house was recently tried 
in a Portland justice court by a jury 
composed entirely of women. The 
evidence disclosed the fact that she 
was not the proprietor of the house, 
but an inmate. The court carefully 


reviewed the proceedings, and {in- 
structed the jury to consider the 


charge brought, the proor adduced, the 
facts established, and to make their 
findings accordingly. The jury found 
against the defendant. It was frankly 
admitted that the woman did not con- 
duct a disorder'y house, but she was 
a moral derelict and was guilty any- 
way. Evidently, women are not bound 
to the letter of the law to the same 
extent that men are.” 





What shall it profit a child if he 
gain the whole curriculum and lose 
his health?—Sherman C, Kingsley. 





“Remove these delinquent girls from 
the conditions which have served as 
degrading influences and these same 
poor little children—criminal infants— 
will grow into most splendid citizens,” 
said.Miss Mary Bartelme of Chicago, 
the newly appointed assistant judge of 
the juvenile court. “I intend,” she an- 
nounced, “to devote my time not so 
much to passing judgment as to assist- 
ing those unfortunates brought to me. 
Delinquent children in a great majority 
of cases are not to blame. They are 
simply victims of circumstances.” 





SERVE ON JURY 


For First Time.Oregon Women 
Sit As Jurors and Give Ver- 


“Portland has had a unique experi- 
ence in the case of a trial in the mu- 
nicipal court with a woman jury, 
writes Mrs. Ada W. Unruh, President 
of the Oregon W. C. T. U., in tba 
“Oregon statutes de- 
fine a legal juror as ‘a male citizen,’ 
instead of ‘an elector’; consequently, | for 
Oregon women will not be competent 
for jury duty until the statutes in that 
respect are changed. This will doubt- 
less be done at the coming Legisia- 
ture, as the men seem to regard it as 
needful, no longer being fearful, as was 
so freely expressed before the election 
that 
would follow the exercise of such du- 
This jury was called 
by consent of the lawyer for the de- 


neck to attend this 
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it up. 


spent the holidays: 


suffragists in telling you thai 


ticulars of the march to Albany on 
first page in big headlines.” 


comes this item: 
“The California newspapers are giv- 
ing an extraordinary amount of space 
to the suffrage pilgrims on the way 
to Albany, large pictures and whole 
columns day after day. No suffrage 
topic outside of California has had 
such an amount of publicity.” 





The 


Woman's Journal with the 


REPOPULATION IS 
WOMAN QUESTION 
French League Ironically Re- 


minds Minister He Has No 
Woman On Commission 








General support is being given by 
the public to the open letter written 
to the Minister of Finance, M. Klotz, 
by the President and the Secretary of 
the French League for Women’s 
Rights, urging that a place be given 
women on the commission just formed 
to deal with the repopulation ques- 
tion. 

The commission, they write, in- 
cludes not less than 250 members, 
among whom are doctors, university 
professors, government officials, writ- 
ers, magistrates, etc. They continue: 

“It seems to us that in this long 
list you have forgotten the class of 
persons without whom the question of 
repopulation can hardly be realized— 
namely, women.” 

Continuing, they ironically note that 
“if there be a business in which wo- 
men are without rivals, it is that of 
bringing children into the world.” 

It is thought likely, says the New 
York Times, that M. Klotz will ac- 
cede to the request thus made by the 
advance guard of the women’s move- 
ment in Paris, and find room on the 
commission for more than one woman 
of authority on social questions. 


COLORED WOMEN 
TO FIGHT FIRE 


First Organization of Firewomen 
On Record Forms in Califor- 
nia Colony 











Allenstown, the colored colony in 
the southern portion of Tulare County, 
has an innovation in a fire company 
composed of women, auxiliary to the 


From Coast to Coast Newspapers 
Have Given It Most Promin- 


The Albany Pilgrimage has secured 
wonderfully widespread publicity. All 
over the country the press has taken 
Mrs. Harriet Burton Michael, 
President of the Kingston Club, New 
York, writes from Florida, where she 


“I send you good Christmas cheer 
every Southern paper we have seen 


so far on our journey gives full par- 


From Alice Park, out in California, 


= 





for Woman Suffrage. 





est boy killed was 14, the oldest 20. 





Two of the large baseball clubs, th 
New York Nationals and the St. Loui 





a voice in politics. 





States.—Journal of Education. 





“What do you call yourself, a suf 
fragist or  suffragette?” 
asked Mrs. Robert F. McCall of Chi 


zen, 





Congress lately said: 


sure as the sun will rise tomorrow, 
and it is best to prepare ourselves to 
meet it.” 





Vice commissions and investiga- 
{ions have been instituted in sixteen 
cities in the last two years. Every: 


where there is a quickening of the 
publie conscience in regard to the so- 
cial evil. 





The VP. Kk. Club of Palmyra, N. Y., 
bas secured a drawer at the public 
library, labelled it in big letters 
“Equal Suffrage,” and will see that it 
is kept well filled. Let other clubs go 
and do likewise. 


President Mary E. Bradford of the 
Wisconsin Teachers’ Association 
startled opponents of woman's suf- 
frage by making a ringing appeal for 
enfranchisement of women in her an- 
nual address to the association. 





Jane Addams and Florence Kelley 
have promised their help in drawing 
up the bill for a minimum wage com- 
mission in Pennsylvania for working 
women, This was in answer to the 
request of Dean William Draper Lew- 
is. chairman of the eastern sub-com- 
mittee, which is working out the pro- 
visions of the bill. 





A British physician reported at the 
Sanitary Institute Congress that the 
following is the order of frequency in 
bathing among certain nationalities 
and between the sexes: Scotchmen, 
Englishmen, Irishmen, American wo- 
men, English women, American men, 
Frenchmen and Germans. It would 
be interesting to know why men 
wash oftener than women in all parts 
of Great Britain, and less often than 
women in America—if such is really 
the fact. 





This is a legislative year in Oregon, 
and many reform bills are planned. 
Among these are an abatement and in- 
junction law and an amendment to 
the white slave law (these originat- 
ing with the W. C. T. U.); a widows’ 
pension bill and an employees’ com- 
pensation act, which will probably be 
amended by the addition of Governor 
West’s drunkards’ compensation act. 
There will be in Salem during the 
whole session a contingent of women 
constituting a “third house,” and they 
will be listened to with more respect 
than ever before, because now they 


represent a great constituency of vot- 
ers. . 





regular volunteer fire department. 
The auxiliary company was organized 
at a recent meeting of the women, 
when they banded themselves  to- 
gether in a company aiming to assist 
their husbands in time of fire by form- 
ing a bucket brigade and turning their 
attention to nearby houses while the 
firemen are busy with the burning 
building. The organization, says the 
San Jose Mercury, is probably the 
first of its kind on record. 
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MISS M. F. FISK 


44 West Street 


It would be a great pleasure to me to 
have more of the women’s trade who are 
readers of the Journal. My Gloves for the 
same quality are as low in price ($1.10, 


if a small one; furthermore, I am inter- 
ested in the work of women. 


Deleware is to have a Men's League 


Ten killed and 183 injured is the 
football record for 1912. The young- 


Nationals, are now owned by women. 


Akico Yossano, the foremost poet of 
Japan, is an ardent champion of wom- 
an’s right to self-development and to 


The National Education Association 
at its height is as quiet as a mountain 
lake on a calm day as compared with 
a national gathering of Governors of 


someone 


cago the other day. She answered, “I 
hope some day to call myself a citi- 


The president of the Texas Mothers’ 
“The vote is 
coming to the women of Texas just so 
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Miss Clara Kaiser of Ottawa, Kan., 
has been reappointed deputy Probate 
Judge. 


Miss Helen Eacker of Kansas was 
recently elected secretary of the State 
Progressive organization. 


Colorado is planning to catch the 
Panama exposition ‘travel, going or 
coming, by having a great exhibition 
going on in Denver at the same time 
under the title, “Pioneer Days.” 





Most of the churches of Boston have 
established forums for the discussion 
of-public questions. There has been a 
constant demand for speakers on 
woman suffrage. 





The total prohibition vote of Cali- 
fornia was 22,206, nearly doubling the 
vote of four years ago, and securing 
again the three per cent., with over 
2,000 votes to spare. 





‘Of the ten embassies in Waghing- 
ton, six are presided over by Ameri- 
can wives. Of the twenty-nine lega- 
tions, seven ministers have Americau 
Wives. In addition, many of the at- 
tachés have married American women. 





A school for epileptics will be pro- 
vided by the Chicago board of educa- 
tion, because no other city department 
seems ready to care for the 250 or 300 
children of school age who are epilep- 
tics. The cases are all educable. P 





Mrs. Elmer Black of New York City 
has offered prizes of $200 and $100 
for the best two essays on interna- 
tional peace, written by undergradu- 
ate women students of any college or 
university in the United States. The 
essays must be sent in by March 15. 





All persons thinking of attending 
the great suffrage parade in Washing- 
ton on March 8 should take time by 
the forelock in engaging hotel accom- 
modations, or applying to Mrs. Harvey 
W. Wiley, chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee for hospitality. Dur- 
ing inauguration week, Washington 
is immensely crowded. 





Miss Margaret Foley has been ap- 
pointed by Mayor Fitzgerald of Bos- 
ton as a trustee in the Children’s In- 
stitutions Department. When his in- 
tention was announced an extraordin- 
arily bitter letter of protest was sent 
him by an anti. Upon reading it, the 
Mayor immediately signed the paper 
for Miss Foley’s appointment. 





Colorado, at the last election, voted 
for an election pamphlet to contain the 
text of referred measures, with argu- 
ments for and against, together with 
statements by candidates—in effect the 
proposal which our Massachusetts 
Legislature, under Standpat guidance, 
has twice rejected. The public news- 
paper is coming, for the sufficient rea- 
son that democracy cannot work effi- 
ciently without it—The Boston Com- 
mon, 





Mrs. Caroline M. Severance, the first 
president of the New England Wom- 
en’s Club of Boston, and affectionately 
called “The Mother of Clubs,” from 
her pioneer work in that line, is now 
well along in the nineties, but still 
wideawake and interested in public 
affairs. From her Los Angelos home 
she writes: “Our women are march- 
ing bravely on, giving us great satis- 
faction by the use of their new liberty, 
and, we hope, setting a worthy ex- 
ample to their Eastern sisters. I read 
The Woman’s Journal eagerly the mo- 
ment it reaches the house, I have 
been a faithful reader for so many 
long years!” 





During the past year, 2,190 women 
attended the University of Paris. Of 
these 99 studied law, 570 medicine, 248 
science, 32 pharmacy, and the remain- 
der were in the course of letters. 
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